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CHAPTER III. 
ZILLAH. 


There is sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 

Or night dews on still waters between walis 
Of shadowy granite in a gleaming pass. 


Lapy Axzsia is in despair. She has done 
her best, she has tried her utmost in bringing 
up Zillah inthe way wherein she should go, and 
the prince’s words have indeed come true, there 
is no changing the habits of race. 

Zillah, the prince’s daughter, is beautiful, 
with a fierce, haughty beauty that fascinates 
the weak and makes her adored by a minority. 

At ten years of age Zillah will wander, in 
mr of Lady Alesia’s threats, entreaties and 
chastisements, all about the Devonshire woods, 
carrying her boots in her hand and leaving her 
stays and gloves in her wardrobe—sometimes, 
indeed, using a sharp pair of scissors and cutting 
them up in long strips—while Madeline, her 
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[THE PRINCE’S DAUGHTER. ] 


geography, and sums, a true little coquette, 
artful and clever, and already half a woman of 
the world. © 

“What are we to do with Zillah?” Lady 
Alesia is saying to the straight-haired English 
governess who has been engaged to teach the 


girls. 

Lady Alesia found Zillah less objectionable in 
Italy, but since the prince wished them to pass 
some time in England they left the land that 
Zillah adored and came toa very beautiful place 
in Devonshire called Rosendale Hall. 

* Do with her ?”’ echoes the governess, “ why, 
nothing; we’ve tried everything, and after 
really cruel punishments you know, dear Lady 
Alesia, the child’s health was giving way, and 
all that stupid doctor could suggest was simply 
‘Give her complete liberty and leave her 
alone.’ ” 

Lady Alesia in her own mind wished Zillah 
could have been respectably and decently killed 
—by inches. Zillah was the trouble of her life, 
and although her lovely arms had been often 
wreathed about her aunt’s neck, and Zillah’s 
kisses had once vainly sought to draw loving 
ones in return from the cold lips of the woman 
she was beginning slowly to hate, Lady Alesia’s 
nerves were so constantly shocked and jarred 
by the girl that she certainly wished her away. 

«We sent her to school,” Lady Alesia went 
on, desperately, conscious words were vain, “and 
she ran away; she always will runaway. I took 
her back and, in spite of everything, she escapes 
by the window and is here to breakfast the next 
morning. And what do youthinkis her latest folly? 
She has been out in the woods and made the 





cousin, dressed in the latest fashion, sits 


acquaintance of a boy, a horrid, sun-burnt little 
























patiently in the library, working at grammar, | tiger, who hasa knife in his pocket and glares 


| at you like a savage, a miserable little wretch 
| whom she calls Michael.” 

“IT can believe anything of her,” says the 
governess, who makes no allowance for the 
girl’s strange physical wildness. 

“And what do you think she implores me 
day and night to let her do?” 

“Oh! what, mother ?” asks Madeline, deeply 
interested. 

“To go and live with the gipsies and share 
their life; she kneels at my feet sometimes and 
positively prays to be allowed to accompany 
them; those dreadful, damp woods are her de- 
light ; to be encamped out upon the mountains 
and see the sky and stars and breathe the fresh 
| air, this is what she entreats to be able to do— 
always.” 

“She has been reading some miserable tales 
& la Jack Sheppard of adventure and romance. 
Only let her try it. She’ll be glad enough to 
return to her comfortable bed,” mutters the 
governess, looking at a little sketch that Zillah, 
a born artist, had made ofthe gipsies’ encamp- 
ment some few weeks ago. 

«Look, mother! she has gone by the window, 
her arm round the boy’s neck,” cries Madeline, 
starting from her chair. ‘She has nothing on 
her feet, all her rough hair is about her 
shoulders, and she’s got on her oldest, ugliest 
dress trimmed with red.” 

An angry spot burned in Lady Alesia’s 
cheek. 

She threw open the window and called to 
Zillah, who paused, started and turned. 

Surely no girl living could have -darker or 
more brilliant eyes than Zillah. They were true 
Arab eyes, mournful but sweet, the blue in them 
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turning suddenl# to bl iclts ‘Her hale i bad Mere 
and there tie aott lime im it ofthe buui&hed 
chestnut shade of leaves in autumn, but at the 
first clance it looked a warm, dusky; brown, 

« Where are you going ?” asked Lady Alesia, 
angrily. 

“Away, with Michael; he knows the names of 
all sorts’ of wonderful flowers and birds, and 
there is a colt to be broken. in by-and-bye,.and 
we have a blackbird he calls Dick that comes 
out of his cage’ 

All this meant defiance, and the aunt knewit. 
Zillah was clearly getting the upper 

“Come here,” said Lady Alesia, her eyem 
flashing. 

“And leave Michael? Ath,, no, aunt.’” 

Lady Alesia. springs through the large space 
of the opened window on to the. lawn, pounpes 
on Zillah and holds her fast. 

Michael, the: gipsy-boy, glares maliciously at 
Lady Alesia. 

With maim foree she drags the: giniliint tiie 
house, flings, her into the libraryrandi locke the 
door. 

«There is the granary where therats:ang, asd 


little vaguely. 


Zillah never cowens or trembles, but fon thee}, 


first time- Lady Alesia perceives. that steadily Iboik 
of hate- im her eyes. Zillain used: to: kiss amdi 
foudliy ier ewem wiitem site lifted the whip tm 
strike, Hutt tliat: tinre was over: Hatred fremn|| cousin, 
Zillah friglitens the other andi makes her heantt 
beat. 


“Have you fongottem my power?” asks Ladjy 


Alesia, thmeateni 
The girl smil those little unstindi 


feet. 





« You,a prince’ssdaarghten;, to look like that,” 4) 
said Lady Alesia,, stwiking at them with a came), || 


“to defy us; and set your wild, above mine.” 


“ You may kill: me,” Ziliniusays;, quietily,.“but 


I shalli all waatien,. andi what: isthere in: the 
prince tite I shoudi. rpemenriex lie is mry father 
since le haw meer er ail 


Zillaln tales, as: s: aise always: does; with a care- 
less,, hal poetic: grace: 

“T hate yourfime houses and ladiamamidigentie- 
men and Madeline, who is false: I siinilineverbe 
like one of you, to tell lies to please, and’ tosmile 
on people I hate. Once, aunt, I tried to love you; 
that is over.” 

Lady Alesia has ceased striking the delicately 
arched feet all red with her stripes. 

** Would you like to leave us, Zillah ?” 

** Like to leave you? It’s all I ever pray for. 
You have allhearts of stone; when the doctor 
told you I should die you shed no tear, only 
looked frightened as you do now.” 

“Ah, Zillah! take care you do not go too far,” 
mutters Lady Alesia, still indeep thought. 

*‘ And, asa. prince’s daughter, I must wear 
long trained dresses and tight stays, and my 
hair be pinned up tight and make my head ache, 
and perhaps go to Court and hide all I feel and 
say false things to people I loathe.” 

“Certainly, it is quite on the cards,” says Lady 
Alesia, closing her eyes. 

“Tt is at best but gilded tyranny,’’ Zillah 
goes on, her mournful eyes filling, “I would 
haye none of it.” 

She looks like some sweet captive pining for 
its native land, one who could sing wild, strange 
Arabian songs such as the desert echoes with. 

“Tdo not think the prince will ever care to 
own you,” Lady Alesia says, touching Zillah’s 
nair. 

«Care to own me?” cries Zillah, fiercely. 
“Could he have ever loved me to have left. me 
with you? No, aunt. I cannot say what I 
don’t feel. Iasked you once to let me wander 
about in my liberty for a few. years, and 
that then perhaps I might change, and you 
have been cruel, yes, ‘desperately cruel to 
me. Now, since you have made me hate 
my home and alf*homes that have: walls and 
are like prisons, and those who inhabit 

them, I would like to forget the world holds 
such people as you and my’ father, and’ only 


-| wiih he handed’ to. Ziidhiy 


There isy sothething wholly’ untamable im 
Zllalij.a wilé.spixit that will make har pint.away 
and die sooner than support an uncongenial exist- 
rence; and themagain-it seems pat of herlife. ta 
be always in the open air. 

Lady Alesia feels baffled, as she always does 


Zillah, spite ofi her youth and odd fits off restive 
indolence, that the other lacks. The: quality 
of her brain was fine and keen, and the natural 
romance of her character, differing so utterly 
from. her aunt’s feeble sentimentalism, gave 


i 
the ¢g starlight on the mountains, or 
exp some happy hours om the creation of 


airy,: tnifles im arts 

absortediis: Lady Alesia in her thoughts 
that she fo: to. watch Zillah’s movements, 
for: sla ginl! lesives: the room without. 2. 


woe We sce ee 


Zillae-eares, for’ more than amg: other living 
creatiumea, 
from: 


She;, tom, would lame ited? to lave joinedi 


i 


ment; im tiieir pursuits. 
Mindiline, who was two years oldrthan her 
cousim, already lowed, the atmosphere of 
dtawingsmooms,. andi was a girl made and 
age em — ara what would society 
iim the fhimre ame to say or to do with!) 
Zillhiy, who spolte; the truth, and was too 


aanesa: hed andi taldte, aaothter;. 

“Pmpudent thief” Madelime mutters, “I'll 
tell Lady Alesia of them,.and she shall set a 
trap.” 

Rosendale Hall abounded in various specimens 
of traps of Italian. manufacture, and Lady 
Alesia counted the peaches. 

Michael drew Zillah’s arm in his own, and 
they walked on together some distance in 
silence. 

Presently they perceived a tall form leaning 
listlessly against a tree, and Zillah started, and 
then ran forward with a cry of joy. 

“It is Thyra,” Zillah says, aloud, throwing 
her arms about the woman’s throat. “ Dear 
Thyra, how good of you to remember we 
should be. here ?” 

All of which Madeline observes and means to 
report en to Lady Alesia. 

It seems disgusting to Madeline: that Zillah 
should care forsuch people asthese—mere bare-: 
footed wanderers who talixed: all sorts: of non- 
sense about the planets. 

Zillah threw herself down by Thyra’s side, 
and any one watching the gipsy woman’ closely 
would have seen a curious contraction of the 
brow and an expression in her dark eyes that 
few could have read. They were all sitting in 
a sheltered knoll in the plantatiomof Rosendale, 
the sunshine on Zillah’s. hair lighting up those 
wonderful chestnut tints that oecasionally shone 
like threads of gold’; an odour of hay drying 
in the summer heat pervaded the atmosphere. 
And the group made a picture /in the sunlight, 
Eastern, barbaric, and indolent, for, as the moist 
breaths of air swept over them, Zillah reach- 
ing Thyra’s mandoline, sang an Italian song 
about love and liberty, the breoks. and flowers, 
that startled Madeline, who had never heard 
her cousin sing’ indoors. 

Madeline, hiding behind the hedge that 





remember the blue sky of heaven and its tender 
light.” 


| was frightened lest they should, discover her. 


divided them, could hear every word; but she 


during like scenes, for there is strength im} 


handsome, daring, gipsy, lad‘ of sixteen, whonn}) 


In tim meantime Madeline waereleased 
‘her studs; andialsa wenty ont fim same ftesh 
yow fear them in the dark,” says Lady Ailbsiiy, a | air: 


isu, curiosity got,. as @Wer, tlie better of 
wisdom. 

« What a sweet voice you have, my darling,” 
Thyra says, touching that beautiful snn- 
“‘pburht arm that hung over the mandoline, and 
Madeline trembled’ lest’ they’ might’ hear her 
hurried as she waited for Zilich to 
speak. 

“I can only sing when I see the sky,” said 
Zillah, dreamily, Her head buried in the wild™ 
ferns, and the sun on her dark, upturned face, 
‘or when I can hear Heaven’s breath—the 


lem glimpses of imaginary joys.as she watched: | wind.’ 


“ Whydon’t you.come with us, whe» always 
seeit?”’ said Michael,. looking intentlyat: Zillah 
‘to note the: effect of his words — “your who. 
love the shadow of the woods and the wildiess of 
the forest: Aind! then we shail go to-Spaimand. 
‘tovthe dear land which yowlove. All’places are 
dark: after 

Zilla» rane: ate Michaeli with that slow, 
a liters which seems toseekand 

ic woul ofits own. 

ay on like ittabove, avenything;}” Zillah 


says,, lioughtfully.. 
* Andi I who renaitite stars tell youtfiat it is 
ollowrus;.” said Phyra, with:solemm 


trembladihere;. so anxious was: she. 
to heaarthesequemess. they reallycom- 
pelledi Zilla br leaare:?? hael had wevem a. 
soft crowm of fitwens;, amd had: flung, it om 
Zillali’s dark headi, 
Be our queen,” lie saids, kneeling by her 
sida with. boyish nevenency;, “beautiful Zillah.” 
“ Plants cannot thrive:duttef the light They 
may, exist, but tiieyy must surely. witiier,” 
pn enna as: the» fame and flowers: shine 
thatt|' nightly against the: girl’ thick, dark Kain. 
“Did you heam a movement them?” cries. 
Michael, gikacing beltimd the 
hedge, where: he- ss e, pale amd 
fhightened;.and her muslim dress all torm and 
oe ang with. the: hadge: and: her efforts to 


with, the-coal! andaaity of: hiss is a fine specimem off your’ diwwing- 
‘Rabiindss quick eyessoem penssived: him 2” savacely pointing, to» Wadeling, who 


oe low cry. “Hene-is: the smeakt who opts 
you all your punishments, Zillai—yourcousim 
Madeline.” 

“Let me go,” 
**Why may I not roam where I 
does ?” 

«Ah! Madeline,” says Zillah, waving her 
hand. Then to Michael, laughing; “Tie the 
little pet to that tree,and leave her there.” 

It is war to the knife: betweem the cousins: 
Zillah has now and then her opportunities for- 
revenge, which she never fails to profit by, and 
this was one. 

Michael,, delighted, secures the trembling 
Madeline, shows her his knife, and tells her he 
will kill her the next time he catches her at her 
tricks, and Madeline, tied to the tree, is left to. 
sob and scream till someone comes to her aid. 

Zillah, Thyra, and Michael leave the spot and 
go towards the woods, and Zillah paints some 
roses and lilies in the tents, which amuse her 
till nightfall. 

On her return she is of course seized, shaken, 
dragged into a room, and the key turned on her 
for the night. Madeline is supposed to be 
feverish and ill. 

. Lady Alesia enters towards midnight, and 
finds Zillah asleep on. the floor,. a crown of 
flowers in: her hand: 

She takes a lamp and watches Zillah in 
silence for afew moments. Bitterness and xoli- 
tariness have made her what she. is—unruly, 
defiant, and dangerous, and itis, in reality, the 
artistic instincts in her soul that bid her seek 
beauty in freedom. 

She pushes Zillah roughly with her foot and 
wakes her. Then-she fetches a whip and draws 
it sharply over her shoulders. How else cana 
savage be tamed? she reflects. 

«To-morrow we, leave for Paris,” she says; 
firmly. I shall take you away from your vile 
associates for ever.” 

Zillah laughs, and the passionate melancholy 
in her young dark eyes flashes into. fury and 


whines the girl, peevishly. 
ixe, as Zillah 





scorn, but. she is silent. Then, as the door 
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closes, the girl goes to the window, flings it 
open, and looking around into the deep heart of 
night, murmurs, like an imprisoned bird : 

«Thyra, dear Thyra, if you love me, save 
me!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
** GONE.” 


T doubt not the flowers of that ¢irden sweet 
Rejoiced in the sound of her gentle feet ; 

I doubt not they felt the spirit that came 

From her glowing fingers through all their frame. 


Maprtinez’s maid is plaiting her young lady’s 
long, brown hair the following morning when 
Lady Alesia, in her charming rose-coloured robe 
de chambre, stands before her daughter. 

Madeline is‘not a chatty girl, she scarcely ever 
addresses her maid as she sits silently before 
her dressing-table, oceasionally sniffing a lovely 
gloire de Dijon rose in a vase. Lady Alesia 
sees a certain resemblance to Zillah in the fine, 
delicate slope of her ear to her chin, in the colour 
of her hair, which, however, is not shot with 
gold, and in the cut of her eyes, but these are 
rather smaller than Zillah’s, and have no inner 
light. 

“How will you like to go to Paris to-day, 
Madeline?” Lady Alesia asks, a little sadly; 
her life isa struggle, atid it has lately been so 
dull here she can welcome any’ excitement as a 
change. 

“Very much indeed,” Madeline says, coolly. 
Nothing ‘affects Madeline; so long as she is 
well dressed and elegant, with meals daintily 
served and sonie admiration, she is content. She 
is the type of the average girl But there is 
something that reminds you of the cat in Made- 
line, she suggests a suspicion of sharp claws 
ready to be driven into objectionable flesh, or a 
ball of cotton with a hidden needle. 

“The prince will be there shortly,” goes on 
Lady Alesia, the colour just stealing to her skin, 
“he will stay with Lord Carden at his hotel in 
the Champs Elysées, who is immensely wealthy, 
and I shall return Zillah to her father’s care. I 
wash my hands of her.” 

Madeline stares in surprise. Worrying as 
Zillah often is, she fancied Lady Alesia enjoyed 
her power over that unwilling captive, and pro- 
fited by the transaction. 

** Will the prince love her?” asks Madeline, 
smoothing that neatly braided hair. 

“Love her? Not he; he loves nothing. He 
knows what suffering we bring on ourselves who 
lavish affection on others and he wraps him- 
self in a cold mantle of selfishness.” 

“What shall we do in Paris?” next asks 
Madeline, yawning. 

Lady Alesia starts and looks thoughtfully into 
her young daughter’s eyes. 

«Visit of course, go to society’s dinners, 
balls and parties.” 

But her thoughts are:clearly astray, as Made- 
line perceives. 

“Have you breakfasted yet?” the girl asks, 
“and have you seen Zillah ?’’ 

«Not yet, my dear. I locked Zillah up for the 
night, and she must be watched carefully or we 
shall have another scene ere I get her safely 
away. I have just unfastened her door.” 

“ Have your coffee and roll brought here with 
me, mother, and let us take breakfast together,” 
Madeline says, who always remembered her 
creature comforts. 

Zillah was so strange and fierce and wild they 
had got in the habit of treating her like some 
dangerous animal, and never allowed her to be 
intimate with:them or even share their meals. 

And where was Zillah? Long ere morning 
broke she was up and out. It was nothing for 
her to grasp the strong branch of the old 
mulberry tree under her window—her limbs 
were lithe and supple—and fling herself to the 
ground. Away she went, over the dewy grass, 
through the old-fashioned garden, full and 
teeming with myriads of flowers, damask roses, 
geraniums, pinks and convolvulj, mixed in 
sweet profusion, nothing stiff or strained, a 
garden im which Doctor Johnson would have 





longed to ramble in and could, had he pleased: | and the fruits are rich and plentiful like our 


have, for once, contented his heart with a 
plenteous allowance of wall-fruit. 

Zillah loves this old garden, she gathers 
flowers hap-hazard, and then, being very hungry, 
having been sent supperless to bed, seizes 
several downy-faced plums and peaches, and 
makes a fair meal. 

Throwing the last stone away, she pauses in 
her walk along the flower-beds, seeing Thyra. 

Thyra has a purpose, but one that Zillah can- 
not- unravel, and yet the woman’s affection is 
not wholly assumed; she would not injure a 
hair of Zillah’s head but she wants to hurt 
Prince Anatole. 

She will sacrifice Zillah’s prospects sooner 
than be baulked of her revenge. 

The heart that never cared for others may 
yet be struck at and wounded, it may feel 
agony. 
If he loved that Arabian girl he married he 
must be fond in a way of Zillah—well, if not 
fond, he may be pierced with remorse, one day 
he will awake to her loss. 

And Zillah has a girlish, platonic love for 
Michael, her playmate and companion. 

“You are up early, my dear,” Thyra says, 
stringing some beads and tossing aside her 
searlet. handkerchief. 

Then two slender hands rest on the gipsy 
woman’s, and Zillah’s voice breaks into sobs. 

“They want to take me away with them to 
Paris to-day, and Lady Alesia locked me up all 
night. Besides, look at these,” and Zillah showed 
the stripes on her shoulders. 

«And if you go to Paris and she gives you 
over to the prince he has the power to throw 
you into a dark, deep dungeon, when all the 
bloom of your youth will fade away like those 
flowers yonder,”’ said Thyra, counting her beads. 
«He is a bad man and cruel.” 

“TI often wonder if I am his daughter,” 
murmurs Zillah, with a quiver of the curved 
lips. 

“So do I,” answered Thyra, and broke a bead 
im half. 

With the morning sunlight on her brow and 
hair how she resembles that father, but it is 
only a momentary flash of resemblance.) Thyra 
sighs. 

“TI would like to.come away with you, dear 
Thyra, and be a gipsy always,” says Zillah, 
in’ her tender, childish ignorance and yearn- 


ing. 

Then Thyra knew that all her dangerous 
teachings were not wasted—the little bird 
strayed all willingly into the net. 

To possess this child, to have her always with 
her by night and day—Prince Anatole’s only 
daughter and heiress—ah! the thought was 
sweet as limpid water toa parched soul. 

«If you come to us you must take the oath,” 
Thyra answers. “ You must be brave, pure, 
and strong. You must never betray us to the 
Georgios, or you will be killed.” 

“‘ Betray you,” laughs Zillah. ‘Iam not one 
of them,” and her laugh is cold and scornful. 
«To sing always and dance a little, to be free 
and feel the air, and paint the lilies, is it not 
the best life holds? I am only a child, but I 
think so.” 

How could she be conscious of her self-injury 
—her loss of social:position, culture, or retine- 
ment ? 

«And since you are young’you will fall into 
our ways. I wonder what Black David will 
think of you,” Thyra said, dreamily. 

Thyra had something grand and imperious in 
her that enchanted Zillah, accustomed to the 
falseness, silkiness, and millinery of Lady 
Alesia and Madeline. 

She resolved to runaway, more out of spite to 
her aunt than anything, not dreaming the act 
would one day revert on her own head. . 

“ Decide then at once, my dear, or it will. be 
too late ; we travel from. place. to place—we are 
going through Spain, and you will see the great 
nobles’ castles, andthe four-horse carriages with 
bells on the horses’ necks, and summer’s clouds 
on the ocean, and you will take the mandoline 
and sing. among the flowers in. the moonlight, 


land.” 

“‘ Like Italy ?” said Zillah, simply. 

It was her native land, and her reverence and 
worship there lingered. 

The lovely cool fountains, the hot noons, the 
intense brilliancy of colouring, the ruined 
temples, she saw and reverenced them by night 
and day. 

As her dead mother once loved Arabia so she 
loved Italy. 

“Thyra, I will come with you,” she said, 
passionately. It was like the beginning of a 
tender love in which the senses have no part. 

She coloured everything in her romantic 
mind—she saw only one side of the picture. 

“Go quietly back to the house, my dear, say 
nothing to any one ; get a few of your things to- 
gether—the things you value; leave all to me, 
I will watch their movements, appear to fall in 
with their plans, and they will suspect nothin.” 

“I will,” said Zillah, with the fervour of a 
St. Theresa. 

She, too, was seeing impossible visions. 

Thyra waved her red handkerchief ones in 
the airas Zillah ran swiftly back through the 
garden paths to her home—her home, indeed, 
where everything was begrudged her, and she 
was a slave at the feet of a tyrant. 

«‘ And thus will I baffle her at last,’”’ muttered 
Zillah, setting her small white teeth. Then, 
going to a table, she opened her desk and be- 
gan to write. As Zillah wrote her expression 
changed, and the great, lustrous, childish eyes 
had that look of pain in them we often see in 
all eyes that glorify dreams of beauty, and 
would fain gaze into the infinite, but are quite 
blind to those dull objects close at hand, which 
often destroy them in the end. Even now she 
saw no practical result in her decision, as many 
children of her age might have done. She only 
thought of shadows, traditions and romance 
and comforted herself with fables. 


“TI am leaving you for ever,” wrote Zillah, 
«because I can never be as you are, or endure 
your ways of living. I must wander, and all 
walls are to me as the walls of a prison; I care 
not to live, save in the openair. You will not 
miss me ; you have never loved me, neither you 
nor my father, and all you people are unhappy 
and dissatisfied. It is’ because you are false. 
You have so much and yet so little.” 


She was glad to have written it--it was a 
triumph, even if, like many other triumphs, a 
delusion. 

Zillah filled another page, then threw aside 
the pen and left this farewell message in her 
desk. Then she tied up a few of her favourite 
books in a large handkerchief, and a row of 
beads, bequeathed to her by her mother, and 
passed down the stairs. She heard Lady Alesia’s 
light laugh as she lingered a moment at 
Madeline’s door—only a moment—and then 
went out again into the grounds. 

Meanwhile Lady Alesia and Madeline sip 
their coffee and discuss the future. Madeline 
is, indeed, the sort of girlof whom a worldly 
mother might well be proud. Her eyes, un- 
like Zillah’s, always detect the schemes and 
manoeuvres of those at hand. She could tell 
when people sought to rob and despoil’ her, or 
play on her weaknesses'to their own profit. She 
even suspected the artless, and had no more 
heart than a turnip. 

«And now for Zillah,” says Lady Alesia, 
smoothing out her rose-coloured ribbons and 
draining her last cup of coffee. 

She is beautiful in her way—as the world 
holds beauty—with a strange Oriental lancuor 
that hasever made work distasteful to her. It 
had ever seemed so hard that Prince Anatole 
should have succeeded to all the estates and 
she have had no provision made for her wants, 

But Lord Carden would be shortly in Paris 
with her brother. She would meet him at 
various mansions in the Fauboug St. Germain, 
and the prince, ill and wearied as he lately 
seemed, would be generous to her in his careless, 





cynical way. 
Madeline had run out of the room in search of 
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aap agape. 
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her cousin, and came back with the news that 
she was not in her bedroom. 

“ Zillah is not in her room!” she said, sur- 
prised at her absence. 

«Yes, she is down below in the garden, wait- 
ing for us to leave,” said Lady Alesia, glancing 
at her watch. 

There were the servants to settle with and 
her packing to finisp. The house would be 
closed, and the people at the lodge keep the 
keys. She was not sure, in fact, whether they 
would ever return here. 

Zillah, when she saw and spoke to her aunt, 
seemed perfectly docile and passive. She left 
all her means of escape to Thyra. She ate her 
dinner in silence, and sat opposite her aunt in 
the carriage conveying them to the station with 
the coolest indifference in her manner and 
expression. 

Lady Alesia had long ago resolved to leave 
England for Paris in this month, but had some- 
what hurried her plans of late. In the bustle 
and hurry of the station the girl still kept to 
her side, and Zillah only beheld the gipsy’s 
signal as the train dashed into the station. 

Lady Alesia, anxious about herluggage, and 
talking to Madeline, forgot how quickly 
time passes, and nearly missed the train. 
Hence, in scrambling in, she forgot to take 
particular notice of Zillah, and the carriage- 
door was banged to and the train moving 
on when she saw to her surprise that the 
girl was not, as she expected, seated by 
Madeline’s side. But the crush and the hurry 
had been great, Zillah, finding difficulty in 
getting a seat with them, had probably sprung 
in the next compartment. 

Lady Alesia felt no anxiety on this score what- 
ever—only on arriving at the next station, after 
about half-an-hour had passed, she put her head 
out of the window and asked the guard to tell her 
if a young girl was in the next compartment. 
As he said ‘“ Yes” she hastily alighted and 
looked in, but no Zillah met her eyes, only a 
tall, fair girl like Madeline. But still she did 
not feel greatly alarmed as she rejoined Made- 
line, only determined that at the next station, 
where the train waited ten minutes, a thorough 
search should be made. When, however, this 
was carefully done, and no Zillah forthcoming, 
a kind of nervous dread attacked Lady Alesia in 
which a pleasurable feeling of relief mingled. 

None knew the girl was missing save herself, 
and the chances were indeed great that she 
would never return. 

Lady Alesia shrewdly suspected where Zillah 
had gone. Linked in with the gipsies, she, too, 
would ultimately become one of them, and all 
clue to her existence be lost, as far as the world 
was concerned. : 

“Zillah is nowhere to be found.” she whis- 
pered to her daughter, while Madeline looked 
horrified and aghast. 

No suspicion of her being missing would 
occur to those she had left behind. The servants 
saw them at the station together, and Lady 
Alesia had no lady’s maid with her, preferring 


to secure a bright Parisienne on her arrival in | 


Paris. 


But there was Prince Anatole, and what | 


account will she have to give to him of 
his daughter — the prince, whose health had 
of late failed, and whose morosity had 
increased ? 


«The gipsies—of course she is with them,” | 


said Madeline, as Lady Alesia’s thin lips 
quivered. 

‘She must be mad—stark mad—in fact, all 
these nomads are. Her mother, no doubt, was 
the same,” murmurs Lady Alesia, remembering 
her cruelty to the misguided child and Zillah’s 
extraordinary views. 

She dreaded the prince’s fury and anger, his 
bitter reproaches. She talked of nothing else 
to Madeline when they werealone. 

“ What will he say when we arrive in Paris if 
Zillah is not with us?” she cried from time to 
time, and wept plentifully. 

An end was threatened of everything. It 
seemed as if she had murdered Zillah, and he 
would hold her answerable for the deed. 

Arrived in Paris Lady Alesia learns the prince 











is dangerously ill and confined to his bed, with 
very little hope of his life being spared. He 
has been seized with a paralytic stroke, which 
will for ever darken his faculties to a certain 
degree. The brain will not retain its strength. 

She does not seek him for a few days—she 
dare not. He arrived unexpectedly, much 
sooner than was expected, with Lord Carden. 

She sat hour after hour scheming how would be 
best to act. At last an idea occurred to her. 
Why not let him believe Madeline is dead and 
pass the girl off to him as Zillah? He hasnever 
seen his daughter since her infancy, he knows 
but very little of her. Madeline is dark, with 
the same rich, dusk hair, the same lustrous, 
sleepy eyes, the same fine slope of ear to chin. 

It was a dangerous temptation to besiege the 
mind of such a woman, cruel as one of the 
Borgias, without compunction or remorse. But 
it was the very last chance left her, the only 
card she had to play. 

A confession of the truth that Zillah had been 
lost meant ruin, exposure, misery for herself 
and child; imposture might succeed, as it 
often did, and win everything in the end, and 
the result could hardly be worse or more bitter 
than confession were it to fail. But why should 
it fail? 

A man with a twist in his brain isa poor 
creature; she is strong, keen and artful, and 
moreover she can rely on Madeline, that 
daughter after her own heart. 

A few days after Prince Anatole received a 
letter with a very deep, black-edged border 
telling him that his niece Madeline is dead, but 
that Zillah, his long-banished daughter, is 
longing to receive her father’s love and blessing. 

The grief of the bereaved mother was really 
beautifully portrayed with exquisite literary 
finish, something in the style of Addison and 
Mirabeau. 


“Ler her come,” writes the prince, wearily, 
in answer, “Iam ill and perhaps on my death- 
bed, but don’t grow maudlin, tears distress me. 
I have Horace by my side and some fine French 
comedies. I hope Zillah will be lively and not 
preach. I make every allowance for your grief, 
my poor Alesia, for you have been a devoted 
mother. Can Zillah read French well? I hope 
so, with none of the vile accent of a ‘ Mees’ 
Anglaise ; if so, she will be acceptable to he 
father.” , 


“You read splendidly, my darling; now if it 
were Zillah——” murmurs Lady Alesia, pale but 


| relieved, and shrugging her shoulders as a 


finish to the sentence. 
(To oe Continued.) 





SCIENCE. 


Artempts at submarine photography have 
been made, with some degree of success. One 
negative, secured at a depth of several fathoms 
beneath the surface of the water, showed several 
boulders covered with sea-weeds, an old anchor, 
and the mooring cables of three yachts. 

IMPROVEMENT ON SPikinG Guns.—The Peru- 
vians at the taking of Arica blew up part of 
their fortifications and a powder magazine. Of 
the nineteen heavy guns in the place five had 
been burst with dynamite. A large number of 
electric batteries were found connected with 
the magazines and trenches; but only three 
mines were fired, owing to a panic which 
ensued upon the suddenness of the Chilian 
attack. 

Turr Gas.—A trial of gas from Bahia turf 
was recently made in the building of the Con- 
gresso Gymnastico Portuguez, at Rio Janeiro, in 
presence of His Majesty the Emperor. The gas 
was made in an apparatus invented by Senhor 
Joaquim Alves de Souza, who claims to have 
overcome the practical disadvantages experi- 
enced in the trials made in the gasworks, and to 
be able to produce standard light for 40 per 
cent. under the cost of that obtained from gas 





coal in Brazil. Senhor Ferreira Nobre, one of 
the city verreadores, has associated himself with 
Senhor Souza. The material is very abundant 
in Brazil, as besides the Bahia beds—turf from 
which, furnished by Mr. Wilson, was landed at 
Rio at 17 milreis per-ton—large beds exist in 
Alagoas, Sergipe, etc., and also in the province 
of Rio de Janeiro, near Macahé, Campos, and 
Sao Fidelis. Besides gas, the associates put 
forward the value of the residues, such as tar, a 
drying oil to use instead of turpentine, and 
coke. 

Atuminiom Battery.—In a communication 
to the Gdttingen Society of Sciences, Herr 
Wohler states that with aluminium alone and 
with very few elements, a galvanic battery may. 
be formed of strength sufficient to deflect a mag- 
netic needle strongly, decompose water, and 
raise a thin platinum wire to glow. Ina cylin- 
drical glass vessel holding very dilute muriatic 
acid or dilute soda lye, is placed a roll of sheet 
aluminium, and within this a porous cell con- 
taining concentrated nitric acid and a smaller 
roll of aluminium. A projecting piece of the 
metal from each roll is inserted in a circular 
cover of ebonite. 

UrinisaTIon or Op Steet.—A new process 
of using up old steel has lately been patented. 
The resultant is a new metal which is said to 
possess extraordinary strength and ductility. 
‘The process consists of mixing up old steel with 
a patent compound and subjecting the whole to 
an immense furnace heat, when the particles 
amalgamate. Steel made on this plan has been 
turned out at the Hunslet Works, and sold 
readily for £45 per ton. The process is said to 
be second only in importance to Bessemer’s in- 
vention, and it will be especially valuable as 
finding use for old Bessemer steam rai 

Exxecrric Locomorive.—An electrical railway 
has been established in the gardens of the 
Brussels Exhibition, and is working all day long 
with perfect regularity. The number of waggons 
is three, each of them carrying six passengers, 
with a velocity, it is stated, of 3 métres per 
second, or about 6°7 miles per hour, to a distance 
of 3,000 métres, for 3d. The locomotive, of 
which the weight is 800 kilogrammes, carries a 
Gramme machine, worked by another machine 
which is stationary. 

Traces or Guacters.—A geological discovery 
has been made in the neighbourhood of Solo- 
thurn. On removing a mass of superincumbent 
sand and gravel to prepare for some quarrying 
operations, the rock beneath was found to be 
auite smooth and intersected with old water 
channels. The excavation being continued, a 
number of enormous holes, filled with great 
stones, were laid bare. These holes, like those 
in the famous Gletcher Garten, Lucerne, are 
due to the action of water which, flowing through 
rifts in the glacier that ages past covered the 
rock, set in movement the stones beneath, 
whereby the “Giant’s Rattles,” as they are 
called, were hollowed out; but while the rock 
at Lucerne is sandstone the formation at Solo- 
thurn is hard limestone and quartz. 

InszecTiLeE Lire.—The exhibition of irsects in 
the buildings of the Orangery of the Tuileries 
is now open tothe public. The section of useful 
insects includes a collection of silkworms of all 
kinds, and the products of bees in the raw and 
prepared states. The apparatus used in the 
rearing of silkworms and the preparation of silk, 
together with bee-hives and other appliances, 
form a most interesting collection, which is 
livened up by beautiful butterflies and curious. 
beetles. A conference is to be held there on 
the Phylloxera, which will be illustrated by 
diagrams and magnified microscopical projec- 
tions with the electric light. 


THERE is in every human countenance either a 
history or a prophecy. 

Durty looks more repelling at a distance than 
when fairly faced and met. 

Return equity and justice for evil done to you, 
and pay goodness by goodness. 

He is not only idle who does nothing, but he 
is idle who might be better employed. 
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THE 
FORTUNES OF ELFRIDA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“ Within a Maze,” “ Won Without Wooing,” 
and other Interesting Stories. 


~—— 





CHAPTER XVII. 
THE NEW LIFE. 


No joy, nor hope, no pleasure, nor its dream 
Now cheers my heart. The current of my life 
Seems settled to a dull, unrufiled lake. 


To the casual observer there was nothing in 
Smith’s Villas to call for any particular comment. 
They were poor little houses in rather a poor 
neighbourhood, built with red and white bricks, 
with a patch of ground in front and a patch in 
the rear—both of a somewhat sterile aspect 
chilling to the lover of horticultural pursuits. 

But if you looked closely into Smith’s Villas 
you saw there an effort to rise about their sur- 
roundings. Sanguine residents cultivated a few 
flowers, back and front, and two or three of 
exuberant disposition went in for vegetables. 
The result was not allon a par with their ex- 
pectations. The flowers never approached per- 
fection, and literally came into their light ina 
faded condition, and the vegetables’were a 
source of labour and sorrow to the sanguine 
growers, who believed it was in their power to 
keep down the army of slugs, snails and cater- 
pillars that poured in from every side. 

In window gardening there was, however, 
some signs of success. Geraniums, fuchsias and 
musks in the summer abounded, and-in the 
homes of affluent clerks in possession of quite 
a hundred and fifty a year an occasional fern 
case could be seen. Smith’s Villas, in short, 


[AN IMPORTANT LETTFE. ] 


held up its head in a general way, and was a 
credit to the district. 

The house where Stapleton Caveall resided 
was rented by a Mrs. Draper—a quiet, pale- 
faced woman of fifty, with eyes so hopelessly 
sad that when you looked at them you reada 
lasting sorrow in their depths—a sorrow she 
seldom spoke of—a secret of which Smith’s 
Villas at present knew nothing. What it was 
you shall presently know. 

“She is a widow,” Stapleton told Jacob 
Brierly, who had ocular demonstration of the 
fact in the form of weeds that were worn by the 
woman who opened the door to them. 

Her story wasa simple one. She and her 
husband and daughter, then living near Rich- 
mond, went upon the water one afternoon to 
keep the child’s birthday. A brute, with more 
money than brains, and less heart than either, 
owning a steam launch, ran into them, and the 
husband was, drowned. Some of the lookers-on 
saved the woman and child, both to know in 
after life much bitterness. 

There was an inquest—the owner of the launch 
was “‘ very sorry for the accident’’—and the jury 
found a verdict of accidental death, which sent 
the widow away wailing and the brute who 
caused the mischief with-a grin upon his face. 
He added insult to injury by offering five pounds 
compensation. 

Five pounds for the loss of one who was 
loved! What sort of husband did he make— 
if he married atall? .Itis to be hoped he re- 
mained single. 

Mrs. Draper was surprised and pleased at 
having such superior people, as she quickly 
guessed Elfrida and Jacob Brierly to be, and in 
a quiet way flooded them with attention. In 
Elfrida she was particularly interested, and 
never removed her eyes from her when she was 
in the room. 

«Will you see the rooms first, miss?” she 
said, ‘or have supper ?” 

Elfrida was sure the rooms would be all that 





could be desired, and preferred having some tea 
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to anything more solid. Jacob Brierly said he 
wanted nothing, and took his seat by the 
window of the little parlour, looking through the 
flowers out upon the darkened street. 

As soon as the new comers were safely in- 
stalled in their apartment Stapleton Caveall 
left them. Thetea was brought in and Elfrida 
poured out a cup for each. 

“TI have forgotten to tell you about Miss 
Steelson,” said Jacob Brierly. ‘ You, of course, 
would like to know how [ left her.” 

“Indeed I should,” Elfrida said, “she was an 
excellent friend to me.” 

“Iam glad you remember her in that light, 
my dear.” It wasa long time since he had used 
terms of endearment to his adopted child, but 
they were already becoming familiar to him 
again. ‘She showed herself as a friend when 
ruin came. She offered me her little savings— 
indeed laid them before me—and I was obliged 
to run away to prevent her doing herself a great 
injustice.” 

* Run away ?” 

« Yes, I said I would think over her offer, and 
give her an answer in the evening. ‘Two hours 
afterwards [was on my roadto London. It was 
scarcely kind perhaps, but how could I impose 
upon her? I owe her too much already.” 

“T have often thought,” said Elfrida, reflec- 
tively, “that Miss Steelson was very well 
bred.” 

“Of course she is,’ replied Jacob Brierly, 
“no better-behaved woman lives.” 

“T mean more than that. I think she is 
better born than the majority of the world.” 

“You mean what the world calls better 
born ?” 

“Yes, I am using the accepted phrase.” 

“It matters little to her whether she is or 
not connected with the higher classes—at least, 
I fancy so. A more imperturbable woman I never 
knew.” 

“<« Still waters run deep,’ and I have fancied 
sometimes that she suffered in secret. I think, 
if you don’t object, that I had better have 
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her here in London, not as a dependent, of 
course, but as a friend—as one who will advise 
me well now that I have so much need of 
help.” 
“Perhaps so. 


I don’t know,” said Jacob 


Brierly, wearily. “I may not be able to carry 
out ail I aim at, and—and if anything should 
happen to me—I am quite well, my dear Elfrida, 


but we are all mortal—it would be better for 
you to have a friend near.” 

The room was now very dark on the side 
farthest from the window where Elfrida sat, 
but the broken factor sat within the rays of a 
lamp outside, and his face was very sad indeed. 
Elfrida rose up and went to his side and stood 
there with her hand upon his shoulder. 

«You must not even think of death, for my 
sake,” she said. ‘ Whom have I when you are 
gone? I know what I have been to you, an 
ingrate,” he makes a feverish gesture of dissent, 
“yes, an ingrate. You cannotargue that convic- 
tion away from me. But Ihave been amply 
repaid ; society, on which I lavished my heart, 
has turnedand stung me. Let society look to 
itself if ever I should rise again.” 

** My dear Elfrida, have no dreams of that. 
nature.” 

“It is not a dream, but rathera presentiment 
that has come upon me and ly grown as 
I stand here. I know not'the way I shall return 
to it, but there is a road I am sure, andit will 


one day be open to me.” 
avail yourself of it, 


‘Bat would you 
Eifrida ?” 

“To carry ont my purpose, and thep turn my 
back upon the fickle rage—for eer” 

«T would not even think of it, Eilfrida,”” 

“No, perhaps not, for the heyday of your 
youth is past. You ame met sengile of every 
touch. Allthe strings of your) heart—exaept 
those that vibrate to the better emotions—are 
tuneless. But Iam young, and] feel, my fall 
each moment more bitterly. Theymadeam idol 
of me, and now would pass me by if I were dying 
in the streets.” 

“That is true, so think no more of them.” 

“T must,” shesaid, “‘and you must forgive me 
for dwelling upon the theme. I have been 
bitterly wronged by secret foes, of that I feel 
convinced. Perhaps one day I shall know all. 
I hope so. Then let those who haye done this 
evil beware of me.” 

Jacob Brierly left his chair and paced to and 
fro in front of the window. The room was nar- 
row, and every three or four steps he had to turn, 
Elfrida sank into the seat he vacated, and sat 
with her back to the light to hide the bitterness 
her face revealed. 

“ Child, child,” said Jacob Brierly, ‘‘ youth is 
susceptible, and given to wild visions. Evenin 
my poor way I had dreams in years gone by, but 
of all the airy visions youth conjures up none 
are so false and fatal as those whieh promise 
reyenge. What can you do—what will you do 
—even if those who have done you this injury 
are in your power? You do not mean to kill 
them, surely.” 

Elfrida laughed—almost merrily. 

“No,” she said, “I shall not put myself 
within the grasp of thelaw. WhatI would do 
I only dimly feel, and so we will leave it until 
the time of my triumph comes.” 

“Tf ever it do come.” 

“There is fo ‘if’ in it. Already I feel it is 
marching upon me. I am not superstitious, but 
the conviction upon me, deeper and deeper each 
moment, cannot be shaken off. Will you ring 
for alight, please? I will write to Miss Steelson 
at once.” 


He made no demur. Unconsciously both 


had already fallen into their old places—she to | 


lead and he to follow—her word and will were 
law, and he was more loyal to her than any. sub- 
ject had ever been to a queen. 

Having rung the bell, Mrs. Draper brought 
a lamp in anticipation of a command, and while 


Elfrida wrote Jacob Brierly resumed his pacing |* 


restlessly up and down the narrow limits of the 
room. 
An hour before he had been in comparative 
peace, now all was chaos and trouble again. 
“Ambition holds her still,’ he muttered, 





past aad 
of the ladder? It was impossible, and the brief }, 





again and again. ‘“ Howand when will it end? 
She will never live and labour among these 
people, nor rest upon the work of my bands.” 

But withal he could not marvel at her 
unrest, as he looked at her queenly form and 
beautiful face, ill consorting with the meagre 
room. There was nothing around her at all 
in ¢ommon with her high bearing and that 
almestiamperceptible something which marks 
a well- } woman even in repose. 

No,,he did not wonder. How could he hope 
for her to-rest down in so great a depth—how 
believe:that she could live content to forget the 
begin a new life on the lowest round 


vision of am humble, quiet life, with her to cheer 


his old faded out. 

Tt was i cary. Tp sammy oe _ 

conjured ihup-—but he not me her for 

The hand that had given had 
taken away, and there was an end of it. Who 
was he thathe should murmur ? 

When her writing was finished she looked 
up andisaw a smile upon his face: 

“Shall I ge out and post your letter?” he 
asked, “there-is no servant in the house, I fear, 
and Mrs, Deaper looks tired.” 

“ he ape you not tired) too?” 

“en o.”” 


*Noram I. We will go out ther. I want | heuse 


from home and wife and makes a hell for him 
and his, as higher dissipations do for the rich 
and great. ‘Ihe various roads to ruin have 
distinctive marks of their own, but they all end 
at the same point and are merged together in 
the great life beyond the grave. 

Two noisy girls, homeward bound from a day’s 

hard labour in the City, passed her, shouting 
back to two youths going in the opposite direc- 
tion. They were dressed in tawdry finery and 
their, hair was cut and curled in outrageous 
imitation of the prevailing mode. Elfrida 
b shrank as they went by, and the action was im- 
mediately seen by sharp eyes and resented. 
“ Your e needn’t fear,” said one of the 
| loud+voiced girls, mockiugly courtesying, “we 
ain't going to intrude upon you any more than 
to hope that the dook is well ; we'd leave a card 
for him only we come out without our cases.” 

There was something inexpressibly revolting 
im the impudence of the girl that Elfrida felt 
inelined te.xun away, but the absurdity of doing 

so was apparent, and she compromised matters 
| by takimg Jacob Brierly’s arm, urging him for- 
ward, atia quicker pace. The loud-voiced one 
having’ relieved her feelings, and lacking the 
i of a reply, had no more to say, and 
} went om down the street elated with a triumph 
i i i i In her own 
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“The air about. here, sir, is considered very 
good indeed,” said Mrs. Draper, as she opened 
the door, “ some peeple say it is better than the 
park at the West End, but I can’t say, I have 
never been there. You will find a pillar box at 
the corner of the Reefer’s Road, just opposite 
the Bull’s Head, sir.” 

Having furthermore ascertained that their 
way lay to the left they went out to have a look 
at the region that was entirely new to one of 
them at least. Jacob Brierly had seen a deal of 
poor neighbourhoods, his factory lying: in the 
midst of the poorest part of Easterley, and there 
was very little in what he saw that night to 
ug? tee him. With ’Elfrida it was different. 

verything around her clashed with Ker sen- 
sitive nature—instinctively refined'and made so 
toa painful degree by education and association. 

There was a fair sprinkling of people in the 
street, not by any means a crowd, but such a 
number as we can see any fine summer's eve in 
the streets of the suburbs of London. To her 
they were almost a strange people; their gait, 
their manners, thetone of their voices jarred upon 
her, and the sight of a pair walking together in 
the close communion of courtship excited her 
anger and disgust. 

And yet there was nothing to make anybody 
particularly angry, unless they were led, like 
Elfrida, to study reserve in dealing with the 
emotions. The courtship was honest enough— 
a young labourer wooing a servant maid and 
meaning well. There were no sylvan bowers 
handy wherein he could breathe his vows, no 
shady nooks to whisper in, no babbling stream, 
or deep, resounding sea to help him ‘with the 
breathings from his heart. He must woo his 
Phyllis there, or lose her for’ want of wooing, 
and there he was, heedless of the passing people, 
and they heedless of him too, for it was a com- 
mon sight enough, telling the old, old story, and 
promising in his rough, earnest way to be as true to 
ner as the needle to the pole. 

And he would keep his word as well as his 
betters unless he went astray at the public- 
house. There, in the smudgy taproom and hor- 
ribly odorous bar, is the poor man’s race- 


soul. 

But the most awful sight of all was to see 
the woman rise up in a blaze of fury and dash 
at the man, with whom she closed amidst yells 
and shouts of encouragement from a fast-gather- 
ing crowd. Without a word she turned and 
ran rather than walked back to their humble 
Jacob Brierly ceuld hardly keep up 
with her. 

“Tell me,’ she said, when they were in the 
sitting-room, ‘‘are the things I have seen to- 
night the common sights of life down here ?” 

“Too common, I fear—here and in other 
places,” replied Jacob Brierly. 

“By night and day——” 

“Rarely by day—too often by night.” 

“Tt is horrible to live in such a place,” said 
Elfrida, with a passionate movement of her 
hands. “Iwill do anyruine rather than remain 
here. Where is Mrs. Draper? I want to go to 
my room. I wish to be alone. Good-night, 
dear.” 

The last three words were spoken in quite 
another tone. There was the ring of sorrowful 
tenderness in them, and Jacob Brierly, as he felt, 
her lips upon his cheek, held her for a moment 
to his heart. 

“My child,” he said, “you must learn to 
bear the change. In time we may, work slowly 
out of it toa better life.” 

She touched his-cheek again, and hurried out 
—in no mood to discuss the future. The: pens- 
up emotions arising out of the events of tie 
past few days had at. last found full vent, and a 
storm was raging within her. She wanted. to 
hide it and to let it play out its force in solitude. 

Mrs. Draper was ready with a,small candle to 
usher her upstairs to the best bedroom, of which 
she was justly proud. It was fairly furnished 
—neat and clean—but very small. Llfrida felt 
she would stifle there, and was going to, ask if 
she had no larger room, when, perceiving the 
pleased, proud air of her landlady, she paused 
and spoke of something-else, ‘ 

«You live alone here?” she said. 

A dreadful pallor spread itself over the face 
of Mrs. Draper, and'she put down: the: candle 
with a trembling hand as she replied : 
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“Dead? Poor child. Ah, it is perhaps better 
for her.” 

«< It would be better for herif she were dead,” 
wailed the woman as the tears rushed from her 
eyes. ‘“ But her fate is worse. She had a curse 
—a pretty face—and a year or more ago a rich 
man, with nothing better to do than to work 
the ruin of innocence, took her away.” 

Elfrida’s eyes were gleaming with a curious 
light as she laid a hand upon the woman’s arm 
and held it fast. 

“ Did she love him ?” she asked. 

“No, miss, I cannot think that,” was the 
answer. “It was his money and his proniises 
to render her a lady that took her from a 
mother’s love. But she has already found out 
how false a man can be. Only to-day I have 
had a letter from her asking for forgiveness.” 

“Forgive her, then,” said Elfrida, releasing 
her and abruptly turning away. “When a 
woman is tempted by the promise of great 
wealth she must be strong toresistit. The best 
of us are but weak, and man knows the snare to 
set forus. I cannot tell what I may do myself, 
for I have not even a mother’s love to hold me 
fast. Good-night,” and with a gesture that 
admitted of no response she dismissed Mrs. 
Draper for the night. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A CANDID LETTER. 


Thy cestiny is linked with that low spring; 
Its course is changed, and so far aye shall be 
The tenor of thy life; and anxious cares, 

And fruitless wishes, springing without hope, 
Shall rankle round thy heart. 


StarLeton CaveaLn sat at breakfast—an 
earlier and more frugal meal than he had been 
accustomed to partake of previous to his begin- 
ning life as a man of business. 

But, the hour and the fare not withstanding, it 
was an enjoyable meal. 

The plain rasher, bread, butter, and tea went 
down sweetly, forhe had earned it ; and Cracker 
too seemed to partake of such morsels as fell 
to his lot with a relish to which he:had for years 
been a stranger. 

It was Stapleton’s habit, a very general one 
with lone men who keep a dog, to talk to Cracker 
in the same way he would to a human being; 
and he always found a very attentive listener in 
the bull terrier, who, with cocked ears and 
thoughtful eyes, appeared to take in and digest 
every word. 

On this particular morning Cracker was re- 
ceiving instructions how to behave himself to 
the new lodgers, both of whom were already 
stirring—Stapleton heard the rustle of Elfrida’s 
dress as she passed his door before he began his 
breakfast. 

«You are not to think so much of me now,” he 
said, “ but to give the best of your time to Miss 
Brierly. She will want somebody te watch over 
her here, and you must do it—do you hear ?”’ 

Cracker signified that he did so by deliberately 
winking both his eyes and expanding his mouth 
into a dog smile, and was rewarded with the | 
rind of the rasher with a lovely’ piece of fat 
attached to it. 

He was in the full enjoyment of it when Mrs. 
Draper entered the room, 

She brought a letter for Stapleton,. who, 
glancing at it, saw the direction was in the 
handwriting of his amiable mother. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Draper,” he said, as he 
took it. “No, don’t clear away yet, please—I 
have not quite finished.” ° 

“Would you like a little more hot water, 
sir ?” 

“No, thank you.” 

Stapletori was about to open the letter but 
Mrs. Draper still lingered, and he turned an in- 
quiring face upon her. 

She stood with her eyes cast down, and 
every appearance of hesitating embarrassment 
upon her. 

« What is it, Mrs. Draper ?” he asked. 





“TI want to ask you something, sir,” she said. 
“ve got a letter from my daughter—I told you I 


: said, ‘from my mother. 
, one to me.” 


had one I think, sir—and she wants to come 
home. I was wondering if the lady below would 
object to being in the house with her.” 

“ Object!’ exclaimed Stapleton, surprised. 
“Good Heavens! no—why should she? Al- 
though a lady every inch of her, she has no 
pride.” 

“Tt is not that, sir. Although you are so 
young I feel that I can speak openly to you,” 
said the poor woman, struggling with her tears. 
‘My daughter ran away from home and now 
she’s sorry, so——” 

Stapleton rose and began pacing up and down 
the room. 

Here was a new cause for embarrassment to 
him just as he thought he had everything so 
comfortably settled. 

He would not have hurt the feelings of Mrs. 
Draper for untold gold, but at the same time he 
was inclined to think the presence of the 
daughter might jar upon Elfrida. 

It was very annoying, almost irritating, and 
he knew not what to say. 

Although not in any way a clever man he had 
a substratum of sound sense in the depths of 
his nature, and soon hit upon a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the difficulty. P 

“Tam sensible of the compliment you show 
me by asking for my advice,’ he said, ‘‘ but I 
don’t think it is exactly a question for a man to 
answer. Speak’to Miss Brievly straight——” 

«T have told her of my child already.” 

* And what did she say ?” 

“Told me to forgive her, and I would have 
asked the rest, but she seemed to be much 
disturbed, and I left her. I ama timid woman, 
and make sad bungles with strangers, so I came 
to you to help me.” 

“T cannot conceive it possible for Miss 
Brierly to object to your daughter being here,” 
said Stapleton. “As she said so much last night 
you may be assured that no objection of hers 
will be put between mother and daughter. She 
has a good heart.” 

« A heart worth a gentleman’s seeking,” said 


‘Mrs. Draper, with a slight: significance in her 


look and voice. 

‘Oh, yes,” returned Stapleton; “but you 
must not talk to me about it. I have no 
hope in that direction, I would as soon think of 
marrying a queen.” 

As he had nowtorn open the envelope and 
was unfolding the letter to read it, Mrs. Draper, 
immeasurably relieved by his assurance, beat a 
retreat. 

There was an envelope directed to “ Miss 
Brierly,” and a couple of lines for him. 


“My Drar StTapLeton,—Give this enclosed 
to Miss Brierly—it is important. I trust you 
will find her a better friend than I have been to 
you. Your Heart-BRoKEN Morumr.” 


“T suppose it is all right,” said Stapleton, 
with a doubtful look at the enclosure. ‘‘ Anyhow, 
Tam bound in honour not to pry into it but 
to deliver it. What do you think of it, 
Cracker ?” 

He put it down to the terrier, who sniffed 
round it suspiciously, and finally turned his back 
upon it contemptuously. 

This made Stapleton, whose faith in Cracker’s 
sagacity was unswerving, more doubtful than 
ever. 

“T’d give a week’s pay toknow whether there 
is mischief in it or not,’ he muttered, “ my 
poor, dear mother has got into a warped con- 
dition lately and flies about in all sorts of direc- 
tions like an imperfectly made boomerang. She's 
quite dangerous. Bother it, why don’t people 
let us alone now that we are away from them ?” 

Referring to his watch he saw it was time to 
start, and having again impressed upon Cracker 
the nature of the duty he had in hand he took 
his hat and stick and walked downstairs.. The 
door of the little parlour was open and he could 
see Elfrida composedly arranging the breakfast 
table. There was not a trace of the varied 
emotions of the previous eve upon her. 

“T havea letter for you, Miss Brierly,” he 
It was enclosed in 








«Come in,” said Elfrida, “Mr. Brierly will 
be down ina minute.” 

« Thank you, but I can’t wait just now. My 
time is nine o’clock, and punctuality is the soul 
of business, isn’t it ?” 

“TI believe so,” replied Elfrida, smiiing, 
“thank you. When you return in the evening 
you must come in andtalktous. We are sure 
to be rather dull without you.” 

« That I will, Miss Brierly, and here’s Cracker 
coming downstairs. If you go out take him 
with you. He’s better than aman for protec- 
tion. He knows beggars and impostors the mo- 
ment he sees them.” 

“ Youare very kind, and Cracker and I no 
doubt will be excellent friends.” 

More in love with her than ever, and with a 
curious lightness about the head and heart, he 
went off to business, leaving Elfrida to peruse 
the unexpected letter from Mrs. Caveall. It 
was, as he feared, a message full of bitterness 
and hate, such as could only be sent by an 
angry, spiteful woman. 

It ran as follows: 


“Miss BrieRty,—You may want to know how 
it was you fell so suddenly from your glittering 
pinnacle, and I do not think it right you should 
be kept in ignorance. I did it, for lalways hated 
you for your proud, upstart ways, which were 
trebly galling to me, for I knew you were a 
beggar by birth—one who has not the right, 
perhaps, to call any honest woman mother. Ask 
Mr. Brierly who you are and he will not tell you 
—he cannot or dare not. I knew your story and 
told it to Algernon Leighton, who enlightened 
Lord Debenly. All society knows it now, and I 
am repaid for all your insolence. 

“ Sunina CAVEALL.” 


The petty malice of this epistle so apparent in 
every line Elfrida could have laughed at, but the 
insinuation conveyed in it stung Elfrida to the 
quick. 

There had been a time when she was curious 
about her parentage, and she had questioned 
Jacob Brierly concerning it, but at no time had 
she ever received more than the assurance that 
her parents were dead, and in the luxury of 
fashionable life her interest in the question had 
died away. 

Little by little she had accepted the position 
of uncle and niece, and for a year or more had 
not even given’a thought of those to whom she 
owed her birth. 

Now the letter of Mrs. Caveall aroused dark, 
humiliating thoughts that brought the hot 
blood to her cheeks and bowed her under the 
weight of an overwhelming shame. 

What if this insinuation were true ? 

If so what was there for her to do but to walk 
out to the fast-flowing river and in its depths lay 
down the burden of her life? 

Jacob Brierly’s footstep on the stairs broke in 
upon her miserable meditations. 

He alone could solve the question to her satis- 
faction, and she would ask him in mercy to do 
so withont delay. 


(To be Continued.) 


RIPE CHERRIES. 


a 
CHAPTER I. 


“Dear Frep,—Cherries are ripe. 
« Aunt Lucy.” 


That was all the little note said, but Fred 
Ainsworth understood. 

In fact, he had received such an invitation 
every year of his life, since he had attained that 
age of discretion when a boy may, without 
chance of harm to himself, be turned loose in a 
modern Eden. 

Wherefore, he now did what he had done 
twenty times before, he carefully laid away the 
tinted missive, with a score of others just like it, 
in his “ chronological drawer.” 

“For I have a strange presentiment,” said 
Fred, “that cherry-time is destined to be the 
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beginning of times to me; and when the new 
era is fairly ablaze I shall want to know how 
many years back I must reckon to make it com- 
plete, dawn and all.” 

Five hours later the young man had arranged 
his business affairs for a brief vacation, locked 
with a grateful hand his office door, and satchel- 
laden, was making his way to the railway 
station. 

Now, while he is waiting for the train, let us 
take his measure, as best we may, with those 
poor conventional standards which are so 
often taken as expressing the sum total of human 
value. 

A man, judging by the eye, of some seven and 
twenty years, is Fred Ainsworth, broad- 
shouldered, rather under than above the medium 
height ; honest-eyed, good rather than fine-look- 
ing, with the exception of one feature. 

His mouth isas small and delicately cut as a 
girl’s; and the smile that brightens it just now, 
as he watches a child at play, attracts even the 
mother’s eye, so that for a moment she forgets 
the ineffable bit of her own being now gambol- 
ling on the station floor. 

Complexion? Well, nondescript—blue-black 
eyes, dark auburn hair, bronze-coloured cheeks. 

So much forthe outward man. Can we go deeper 





with our measuring line? Will these same for- 
tuitous standards represent the mind and soul of 
our young lawyer? 

Ha!—the train. Our study is at an end. | 
The man is a subject no longer; he has become | 
positively objective. Bundles and baby and | 
bags—how would the mild-eyed mother have | 
gotten all her effects in the train if it had not | 
been for Fred ? 

** What a spectacle that young man is making 
of himself!’ exclaimed a “pink and white 
tyrant’ at one of the Pulman-car windows. A 
spectacle—well, yes, Fred is rather conspicuous 
just now, with bandbox and baby occupying one 
band and arm, a satchel and luncheon-basket 
the other, and a large shawl thrown over his 
shoulder. Yet, strangely enough, we seem to 
have gained a clearer and more satisfactory 
conception of the real man than while we were 
studying him analytically. 

He alighted at last at the lowly station 
and stood watching the train gliding out of 
sight. He wondered, as he gazed, why 
he had not enjoyed its motion more. It 
looked very fascinating, as it wound swiftly 
through the valley, and a feeling almost 
regretful rose in the young man’s heart that he 
had been left behind. 

« Absurd!” laughed Fred, when he came to 
himself. “Hurran! I’m,in dear, drowsy old 
Churchill once more!” 

He strolled into the waiting-room, and there 
lay the station-master fast asleep on one of the 
benches. 





“* Hallo, old fellow !’ cried Fred, mischievously 
pulling his feet off the settee and thereby 
causing the man, by the force of gravity, to 
assume an upright position. ‘ Business rush- 
ing, eh?” 

The station-master started at his interlocutor 
for a moment witn half-open eyes, and then 
indulged in a prodigious yawn. 

** Train gone by ?” he asked. 

“Half adream ago,” answered Fred, laugh- 
ingly. ‘ How long is it since a passenger stepped 
off here ?—or have you no time to keep track of 
such prosaic matters ?” 

“ Week ago to-day,” reflected Van Winkle, 
running his fingers through his unkempt hair. 
«I recollect well—mighty pretty girl—woke me 
up by a sort of personal magnetism, you know. 
By the way, she wanted to know where your 
aunt lived, and I daresay she was bound there. 
Ob, hum! come to get some cherries ?” 

«‘Yes, and other agreeables,’”’ replied Fred. 
“T’m down on a three weeks’ vacation.” 

“Be, eh? Well, come in some day, and 
bring some pipes and tobacco, and wake me up 
and we'll have a smoke. Oh, hum!” 

With a great effort Van Winkle elevated his 
feet once more to the altitude of his head, and, 
stretching himself out on a sheer dead level, 
went to sleep. 





Fred turned up his trousers, and setting out | bebind, and smiling archly at the back of his 


on the dusty road, walked leisurely in the direc- 
tion of his aunt’s. 

“Who, in the name of all that’s conceivable, 
can this ‘mighty pretty girl’ have been?” he 
wondered. “ One of aunt’s innumerable relations, 
T suppose, attracted, like myself, by ‘cherries 
are ripe.’ ” 

When he came in sight of the huge, old- 
fashioned farmhouse, embowered in trees, Fred’s 
loyal heart leaped within him, and he gave vent 
to his feelings in speech—to himself. 

“Everything just as it was a year ago!” he 
exclaimed, “‘ myself included. Therefore, as of 
old, I shall walk up through the orchard and 
enjoy a foretaste of the bliss to come.” 

Leaping the low fence, he rambled along 
under the apple trees, now and then whipping 
a leaf from the boughs with a switch he had cut 
on his way, and softly whistling an impromptu 
potpouri of happiness, until he came up to the 
borders of the cherry grove, where he stopped. 

* Lips of coral, eyes of blue, 
Love I not—but I love you. 
Other eyes like Heaven shine; 
Other lips are red as thine ; 
But thyself alone can be 
What thou art, O sweet, to me.” 

The voice which sang this little roundelay 
seemed to fall ont of air, and Fred gazed up 
into the treetops with amaze, expecting to see 
some enchanted princess in the form of a bird 
peering down at him with bright eyes through 
the leaves. He was just about giving up the 
search in utter perplexity, when up inone of the 
cherry trees he saw the flutter of a white dress ; 
immediately afterwards a girl leaped lightly to 
the ground and stood before him. Her face and 
hands were stained with red juice, and at sight 
of the stranger a rosy flush filled in the spaces 
between them on cheek and brow, as the incom- 
ing tide unites a chain of pools on the sea- 
shore. 

«I beg your pardon,” stammered Fred, apolo- 
getically, raising his hat. ‘* Your sudden ap- 
pearance took me quite by surprise. I am Fred 
Ainsworth, Miss Fletcher’s nephew, and was on 
my way to the house through the orchard when 
your voice caught my ear. I thought it must 
be a bird’s, and was wondering what unfortu- 
nate damsel had been so transformed, when your 
appearance in propria persone put an end to my 
conjectures.” 

“Oh, Mr. Ainsworth!’ exclaimed the fair 
apparition—“ or ‘ Fred,’ as Aunt Lucy speaks 
of you—I am glad to see you. We expected 
you to-day, and I was just going up to the 
house to make myself respectable to be seen by 
company when you stole upon me. I didn’t 
dream of your coming up through the orchard, 
and so you’ve caught me in a pretty plight. 
But while cherries are ripe, you know, we must 
all make the most of them.” 

« Exactly!” assented Fred; “ and that is why 
I came through the orchard. May I have the 
pleasure, now, of gathering some cherries for 
you, as a zest to my premeditated repast ?” 

“No, thank you,” laughed the girl. “I feel 
too much like a big cherry myself, and I’ve no 
doubt Ilook Kke one.” 

« Yes, indeed youdo!” replied Fred, gallantly. 
“That is just what prevents my going up the 
tree this minute. The fruit_looks very beggarly 
since you came down.” 


“Yes, I did eat about all there was up there,” 
she confessed, innocently, brushing her stained 
dress with her stained palm. “ But there are 
lots of other trees, quite full, and you do look 
cherry-hungry, I declare.” 

“So Iam,” rejoined Fred, regarding his com- 
panion with grateful, honest eyes. ‘ Therefore 
I propose walking up to the house with you—if 
you are ready to go—and saving myself the 
trouble of climbing these trees.” 

“My! you ain’t going to eat me, are you?” 
exclaimed the red lips, and the sky-blue eyes 
looked up in his face with a ripple of mischief. 

« Literally, no; metaphorically—that depends 
on yourself,” answered Fred, taking up his line 
of march to the house. 

«How does it depend upon me ?”’ insisted his 
companion, tripping along about half a pace 








ead, not being able to catch up with his 


face. 

“What is the most desirable quality in a 
cherry ?” inquired Fred, enigmatically. 

“I like the big purple ones best,” answered 
she, after a moment’s reflection, looking wistfully 
in the direction of the orchard. ‘ Don’t you?” 

“ Ye—s,” replied Fred, somewhat nonplussed, 
‘but that is merely a generic preference. 
What do you like best in the big purple 
cherries ?” 

“Oh, when I first begin, I like the meat vest ; 
just about now I should prefer the juice.” 

Fred laughed, in spite of himself, and his 
companion joinedin. Their voices blended in a 
genuine burst of mirth, and when it was over 
they felt as if they had been acquainted for 
years. 

“What are you laughing at?” asked the 
cherry-stained maiden, dashing back a feathery 
lock of hair that had fallen down on her cheek. 

«* What were you ?” retorted Fred. 

“Tam sureI don’t know,” she confessed. 

“Nor I, either.” 

« Well, Iam glad we laughed, aren’t you?” ex- 
claimed the girl. ‘ Now what do you like best 
in a cherry ?”’ 

«« Ripeness,” answered Fred, soberly. 

His companion started, blushed, then cast a 
quick glance at the young man’s face, and look- 
down again simply said : 

“Qa?” 


CHAPTER II. 


“Mami, play for us,” begged Aunt Lucy, 
sitting down on the sofa in the parlour, one 
evening, about a week after Fred’s arrival. 

The sofa was the only receptacle in the room 
capable of accommodating Aunt Lucy in her 
“balloon dress,” as Fred called it, a stiff 
silk which the good lady always put on in the 
evening, when she retired to the stately parlour 
for an hour of grandeur before bedtime. 

“Yes, Miss Willis, do!” urged Fred, opening 
the instrument and drawing out the stool. 

«What shall I play?” asked the young lady, 
rising from a lowly stool by the window and 
standing before them in her beauty. 

“The Campbells are coming,” suggested 
Aunt Lucy. 

Fred smiled significantly at Mamie as ke 
placed the well-worn music on the rack. 

“I never could learn that so as to play it 
without notes,” murmured the girl, apolo- 
getically. ‘Do you blame me »” 

“Not abit!” exclaimed Fred, sotto voce. ‘I 
should feel disappointed in you if you could.” 

Mamie struck up the old jingle, and Aunt 
Lucy kept time with her foot on the carpet. 

“Once more, dear,” she cried, after Mamie 
ie the strain till her fingers were 
tire 


“ Oh, dear!” sighed Mamie, almost inaudibly, 
turning to the keyboard again. 

“Stop !” cried Fred, who was leaning over 
the instrument. ‘Let me try; may I, aunt?” 

«“What—do you play ?” exclaimed the ladies, 
in unison. 

“Sometimes,” rejoined Fred, modestly taking 
the stool. 

He ran his eye along the notes, put his foot 
on the forte pedal, and began. 

“Bravo, Fred !” exclaimed Aunt Lucy, clap- 
ping her hands, “that sounds like old times.” 

Fred struck the keys still more vigorously. 
The old lady was in rapture, and Mamie’s eyes 
sparkled with pleasure. 

“You like that!” exclaimed Fred, almost 
rudely, leaving off in the middle of a bar, and 
turning to Mamie. : 

“ Why—why, yes,” she stammered, her lips 
quivering between a smile and a sob, and a tear 
of mirth on her eyelashes turning into a smile 
of grief, by some unsearchable alchemy of the 
soul. 

“Of course she does!” cried Aunt Lucy. 
**Go on, do.” 

“No; I want to play something else now,” 
replied Fred, softly but firmly. 
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He removed his foot from the pedal with a 
sort of quick contempt, and gently tossed “The 
Campbells are Coming” from the rack. Ten- 
derly sweeping a chord as different from those 
he had been playing as pensiveness is from 
mirth, he sat for a moment as if listening; and 
then began slowly caressing the keys. Aunt 
Lucy’s dress rustled, and Fred heard the good 
lady yawn. But Mamie sat spell-bound, her 
eyes looking far away, her lips parted. 

Fred played for a few moments more and 
more softly, and then ended with an almost im- 
perceptible double-chord. 

Mamie did not stir or speak. 

“Did you like that?” asked Fred, turning to 
her with a smile in his eyes. ‘“ That was Schu- 
mann’s ‘The Poet Speaks.’” 

“Play it again,” said the girl, reverently. 
Ere he had finished it the second time she rose 
and stole from the room. 

“There! You’ve completely tired the child 
out!” exclaimed Aunt Lucy. “I think I’m 
almost asleep myself.” 

Fred made no reply, but finished the strain, 
rose and closed the instrument. 

«What time is it ?”’ asked Aunt Lucy, with a 
great yawn. 

«* Nine o’clock,” replied Fred, bending his face 
close to his watch. 

“You don’t say so! I must go to bed right 
off. I suppose you want to smoke your cigar on 
the steps? Well, lock the door when you come 
in, mind. Good-night.” 

Miss Fletcher rustled upstairs, and Fred 
heard her enter her room. He strolled.out of 
doors, and drew a deep breath of night air. 

“I believe I am feverish,” he muttered. “It 
cannot be so warm as it seems? Ha! a few 
cherries, eaten under the stars, will cool me off.” 

He went down into the orchard. It was dark 
underneath the trees, and the crickets were sing- 
ing shrilly. Fred mounted the fence and sat 
down on the highest rail. 

TI would have given a kingdom to speak to 
her to-night,” he sighed. Hark! was that an 
echo? A fire-fly flashed between two trees, and 
in the pale light Fred fancied he saw something 
white crouching in the grass. 

He slid down from the fence, and with stealthy 
steps approached it. A sob—was it? He drew 
nearer. 

“ Miss Willis ?” 

No answer. 

«« Mamie !”” 

A convulsive gasp. 

«What is the matter, child ?” he cried, cast- 
ing himself down by the girl with unspeakable 
ie B Have you fallen? Are you hurt?” 

“No, > i 

Fred’s voice trembled when he spoke again. 

** Have I offended you?” . 

“No.” 

** What is it, then, Mamie ?—what is wrong ?” 

« Myself.” 

Fred stood up and gazed away at the stars. 
They looked very far off, who could bind their 
sweet influences ? 

se You are not wrong, child,” he said, “ only 

“ Unripe,” sobbed the girl. 

Fred looked at the stars again, and as he 
looked one of them fell. He followed it till it 
was quenched in the robe of night. 

“* Mamie,” he cried, “ oh, darling, I want you! 
Will you be mine ?” 

“Me, want me?” cried the girlish voice. “‘Oh, 
what do you mean ?” 

«TI mean,” whispered Fred, kneeling down 
and taking her hands in his, “I mean that I 
want you for my little wife. Oh, do not say 
me nay!” 

« But—but—I am only——” stammered 
Mamie. 


** But thyself alone can be 
What thou art, O sweet, to me.’”’ 


gretet Fred, stealing a kiss from her lovely 
ips. 

“What are you two doing out here, leaving 
the front door wide open, I’d like to know?” 
cried a voice from the fence. 

“Oh, tasting cherries,” cried Fred, merrily. 





« Well, you must be pretty hungry for ’em.” 

« So we are,” laughed Fred, snatching another 
kiss. 

‘I declare!” cried Aunt Lucy; “who'd ’a 
thought they were ripe enough for that !” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
HIMSELF AGAIN. 


A friend’s bosom 
Is as the inmost cave of our own mind, 
Where we sit shut from the wide gaze of day. 


Harry Harcourt opened his eyes with an 
uncomfortable feeling of being very wet about 
the head and neck and of having his clothes 
unusually loose. 

The first person upon whom his eyes rested 
was Lord Dunmow, who looked pale and 
anxious, and our hero was in the act of closing 
his eyes again in the belief that he must be in a 
dream, when a basin of ice-cold water dashed 
right in his face by Rosie’s cousin made Master 
Harry gasp for breath, then, starting to his feet 
and shaking himself like a dog just come from 
a bath, he somewhat energetically demanded 
what they were doing. 

«Bringing you round, old fellow, and I 
flatter myself we have succeeded,” replied Dun- 
mow, with a satisfied smile as he put down the 
basin. 

“Bringing me round from what?’ asked 
Harry, pressing his hands over his streaming 
face and head. 

“From a faint, I suppose. I came in a few 
minutes ago and found you lying on that couch, 
looking like a man who shad altogether done 
with this life. This young fellow and I have 
been spending our time ever since in trying ex- 
periments upon you with brandy neat and 
brandy mixed, and all to no purpose, and we 
were getting alarmed, and I was just going to 
send him for a doctor when it occurred to me 
that the external application of that iced water 
of yours might have the desired effect, and it 
certainly has. That’s the best cure for a faint, 
remember, boy.” 

«A faint,” repeated Harcourt, in a tone of dis- 
gust. “Ithought only women fainted, and I 
have always heard that with them it is usually 
as much make believe as anything else.” 

« Well, if you make believe so wellagain, my 
good fellow,” laughed his friend, “I hope you 
won’t do it when I come to call upon you. But 
hadn’t you better swallow something to revive 
you, and then change your wet clothes for some- 
thing dry? Iam in no great hurry, I came 
up from Hastings to see you.” 

“T daresay I had,” replied our hero, wearily ; 
“I don’t feel very well, I suppose the heat has 
been too much for me.” 

«Yes, or your good fortune,’ 
mow, significantly. 

“My good fortune?” repeated Harcourt, with 
a start of surprise. 

«Yes. I met Lord Dacre as I came in; he 
told me what had brought him tosee you. I 
suppose I ought to congratulate you, but hang 
me if I can.” 

«Don’t jump at hasty conclusions. I’ll get 
on some dry clothing, then we'll have a chat. 
Help yourself to anything you can find. I shall 
be back directly.” 

And so saying Harry went into his bedroom. 
He was still feeling ill and weak. 

His head seemed to swim, and a deathly sick- 
ness was upon him, but he fought against it. He 
dipped his face and head in cold water, 
swallowed some brandy, and, having changed 


, 


remarked Dun- 
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his clothes, went back to Dunmow, who could 
not help noticing his worn-out appearance. 

** You have been working too hard,” said the 
young nobleman. 

“Yes, I think I have,” was the reply. 

“And you ought to go out of town for a 
time.” 

** Perhaps I ought; though I don’t quite see 
my way to doing so. But, now, what brought 
you to London in such a hurry ?” 

‘“*T came to ask if you were going to stand for 
Widborough, but the question was answered 
before I ascended your steps.” 

“« How, and by whom ?” asked Harry. 

** Lord Dacre.” 

**He could not answer it, for I had neither 
accepted nor declined his generous offer.” 

“No, but you would be mad to refuse it,” said 
Dunmow. “I know I’d almost give my birth- 
right for such a chance and all it implies.” 

“ But you have not told me your reason for 
wanting to know if I intend to contest Wid- 
borough,” persisted Harry. 

“ Well, it’s because if you do notI should 
become a candidate myself.” 

“You!” exclaimed our hero, in genuine sur- 
prise. 

* Yes, but I wouldn’t stand against you.” 

** Nor Lagainst you. I won’t offer myself for 
election. Iam glad that you have decided the 
question for me; you have quite taken away 
all desire to yield to temptation against my 
better judgment.” 

«« But I can’t accept such a sacrifice from you, 
old fellow,” said Dunmow, who was touched by 
his friend’s generosity. “It isn’t fair. If I 
could offer you anything by way of equivalent, 
it would be different, but you know I can’t.” 

No,” said Harry, slowly and thoughtfully ; 
*T don’t look upon it altogether as a sacrifice ; a 
short time ago I might have felt it to be one, for 
I was ambitious to gainacertainend. But I have 
lost the motive for exertion, and though I can’t 
turn back from the path I have entered upon I 
am indifferent about going on. I feel more dis- 
heartened and broken down to-day than I had 
thought it possible I could ever be.” 

* Don’t think me impertinent,” said Dunmow, 
more deeply affected by the generosity, the 
physical weakness and mental despondency of 
the man before him than he cared to show, 
‘* but does your feeling of disappointment in any 
way relate to my cousin Rosalind ?” 

Yes,” was the reply. 

And then, moved by one of those impulses 
which the overburdened heart sometimes feels 
to relieve itself by disclosing to a friend the 
secret worm that gnaws it, Harry Harcourt told 
Lord Dunmow of his boyish love and how the 
thought of winning Rosalind and of bridging 
over the social gulf that lay between them had 
been the mainspring of his life and actions. 

«And now it is broken,” he added, in a weary 
tone. ‘“ Lord Dacre informed me just now that 
without doubt she is engaged to marry Lord 
Oaklands.” 

** Dacre is an old fool!’ exclaimed Dunmow, 
—— Then he added, with an awkward 

augh: 

“I beg his pardon. As he will probably one 
day be related to you, or to me, I must not speak 
disrespectfully of him. But, seriously, he has 
told you what my mother and I don’t know 
and whatI don’t believe. If I were in your 
place I should not despair, Rosalind wants a 
good deal of wooing, and perhaps she doesn’t 
quite know her own mind; but between our- 
selves I believe she refused Oaklands. By the 
merest chance I learnt that he had an interview 
with her in the garden of the square, of which 
interview my mother and aunt know nothing 
up to the present, and after it he declined all in- 
vitations from us, which did not look much like 
an accepted lover, did it?” 

‘* Certainly not ; but he is at Scarborough with 
her now.” 

“That ismerely anaccident. No doubt Lady 
Mabel Marmion is pursuing him; she hates you, 
and is afraid of you atthe same time. But that 
won't affect Rose. Iknow my sweet cousin has 
a great regard for you. You should have 
heard how warmly she spoke of you the day my 
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aunt was so abominably rude. Rose looked so 
lovely in her indignation that I should have 
lost my heart to her myself if it hadn’t been 
already bestowed elsewhere. I think your 
chances of success are far better than mine, old 
man, and I shouldn’t be sorry to have such 
prospects.” 

“And you think Rosie really does care for 
me ?” asked Harry, whdfrom the long-continued 
strain upon him seemed to have become weak as 
any woman. 

“Tam quite sure of it. If Hilda had one- 
tenth of the regard for me that Rosalind has 
for you, I should be a happy man, and would 
fling politics to the dogs.” 

Harry smiled a trifle more hopefully, then he 
sald: 

“You must win Lady Hilda. I don’t think 
it will be a difficult matter, she has often talked 
with me about you; of course you will have to 
humour some of her fancies, and a seat in Par- 
liament will be necessary to your success. You 
must contest Widborough and get returned. I 
shall write to Lord Dacre at once, and say that 
I consider you were in the field before me, and 
that I mean to give you all the help in my 
power.”” 

“You are awfully good to me, old man, and 
I don’t know how to thank you,” said Dunmow, 
in a tone indicative of considerable embarrass- 
ment. 

Like most of his sex and nation he could con- 
fer a favour far more gracefully and with much 
more satisfaction than he could accept one. 

“ Don’ttry,” said Harry, more cheerfully than 
he had previously spoken, “you have done me 
good by coming here and talking the matter 
over. Iwas getting into that low condition in 
which not only a man’s physical strength but 
even his moral fibre gets weakened. Iam be- 
ginning to feel more like myself again.” 

He spoke the truth. 

He had been under the influence of a great 
temptation, the greatest he had ever experienced, 
greater than many men have the chance or the 
inclination to resist. If he had accepted the 
Earl of Dacre’s offer of help it must have hap- 

med as a natural sequence that sooner or later 
- should offer his hand to Lady Hilda Staines, 
and it was more than probable that she would 
have accepted him. 

The earl’s offer had meant fortune, position 
and a beautiful and high-born woman for a wife 
and he had refused it—for what? The love of 
a girl who hardly seemed to care for him at all, 
and for the sake of his own self respect. 

This last was the point. 

He would have despised himself if he had 
built up his own fortunes upon the ruins of his 
friend’s happiness, but now, though poor and of 
but.small account in the eyes of the world, he 
felt free and independent, felt that he could still 
hold his head high and carry himself proudly, 
for he had resisted temptation and conquered 
even himself. 

Soon after this Lord Dunmow left him, and 
Harry, still somewhat weak and languid, pre- 
pared to go and dine with Lord Taxtub. 

There was, as has been already said, a good 
deal of personal affection between the veteran 
statesman and his talented young seeretary, 
and the elder man at onee noticed the pale face 
and generally exhausted condition of our hero. 

‘You mustn’t stand for Widborough,” he 
said, decisively, directly he had shaken hands 
with Harry. “You are not well enough, and 
there is sure to be a sharp contest.” 

“TI don’t mean to do so,” was the reply. 
«My friend, Lord Dunmow, is going in for 
it.” 

“Dunmow! That’s capital—I’m very glad 
to hear it,” exclaimed the ex-Minister. 


election. It will be much more satisfactory, 
and we shall have a dissolution next -year at 
latest. And now the first step to be taken 
is to recruit your strength. I am going to 
Scotland next week, and you must go with me. 
A month amongst the gorse and heather will 
set you up again.” 

Harry tried to excuse himself, saying he had 








« You | 
must put up for some place at the general | 





promised to help Dunmow in his canvassing for - 


Widborough, but Lord Taxtub would not hear 
of such a thing. 

You might just as well contest the election 
yourself as do that,” he said, testily. ‘You 
must come with me and get strong. I don’t 
believe in the principle of all work and no play, 
either for old men or young ones. So eat your 
dinner and consider the matter settled.” 

Later in the evening the two men, with their 
light overcoats covering their dress-clothes, 
strolled down to the House, for the session was 
not yet over, though the weary legislators were 
panting for breezy moors and cooling streams. 

A very little of the House of Lords was 
enough for Lord Taxtub this evening, and then 
he joined Harry and remarked : 

“IT suppose you are going to Lord Dacre’s to- 
night ?” 

“Going? No, I mean to write to him,” was 
the somewhat confused reply. 

“But why shouldn’t you go?” asked Lord 
Taxtub, in a troubledtone. ‘*There is no cool- 
ness between you, is there ?” 

** No, certainly not.” 

«Then go, by all means, and I’ll go too. 
Lady Hilda’s last party for the season.” 

“Oh, yes! I had forgotten. Iwas thinking 
of something else,” was the embarrassed reply. 
«But is it really to-night? Lord Dacre called 
on me this afternoon, and he never mentioned 
a 

“Forgot it, as you did, no doubt—compli- 
mentary to his daughter on the part of both of 
you. A fine girl is Lady Hilda. Not a young 
man’s beauty, she should marry a man as 
old as her father—one who could keep her in 
check, and satisfy her ambition and restless 
energy. I always look upon Lady Hilda Staines 
as just the type of woman to be the wife of an 
ambassador to some troublesome Court.” 

Harry listened with a smile on his lips and 
some sadness in his eyes, but he made no 
remark. 

He was very reluctant to go to Lord Dacre’s 
that evening. He would have preferred writing 
to the earl and keeping away from him and 
from Lady Hilda for a time, for he felt that his 
refusal would mortify the young lady exceed- 
ingly. 

Still there was no help for it, unless he told 
Lord Taxtub his reason for not wishing to go, 
and that was clearly impossible. 

It would be betraying both Lady Hilda and 
Lord Dunmow, and might even lay his own 
sanity open to question, for, from a worldly 
point of view, his refusal to grasp the splendid 
chance held out to him was an act of madness. 

So with much real reluctance, though he 
managed to hide it, Harry accompanied Lord 
Taxtub to Lord Dacre’s mansion. 

Everything in this house was splendid without 
being ostentatious or vulgar, and the furniture 
and appointments gave indisputable evidence 
of the pleasing combination of great wealth 
with rare taste. 

Lady Hilda outshone herself this evening by 
reason of her brilliant beauty, and when she 
saw Harry and Lord Taxtub enter the large 
reception-reom arm-in-arm and advance towards 
her her dark, luminous eyes flashed and her 
rich cheek flushed with the proud consciousness 
of vietory. 

She was startled when they came nearer to 
see how pale Harry looked, and she gave him 
her hand, and looked up to his face almost 
tenderly as she inquired after his health. 

He replied that he was not very well, and 
then the arrival of fresh comers made him and 
his companion pass on, but he felt with a 
strange sensation of mingled relief and regret 
that it was well he had given his word to 
Dunmow, otherwise he might after all have 
yielded to the spell of fascination which Lady 
Hilda always seemed to be silently casting over 
him. 

His word with regard to the Widborough 
election was given now, however, and there 
was no going back. 

Lord Taxtub and he strolled about for a 
time, until a dowager claimed the old peer’s 
attention, and then Harcourt drifted away by 
himself. 


It’s 








He was in no humour for conversation: He 
was still feeling very ill, and he was hoping, in 
such a crowd of more distinguished guests, that 
Lady Hilda and her father would so far forget 
him as to allow him to carry out his original 
intention of writing instead of verbally explain- 
ing his motives for declining their aid. 

But he was mistaken. 

The evening was half over, and he was medi- 
tating a retreat, when a voice at his side 
said : 

“You are very quiet and gloomy this 
evening, Mr. Harcourt. Are you composing a 
poem P?” 

“No,” he replied, with a quiet smile. “I 
was thinking that I must tell your father that I 
aim too late in the field, and that I cannot accept 
his kind and generous offer.” 

“How? Whatdo you mean?” asked Lady 
Hilda, her dark eyes suddenly ablaze with 
anger and her cheek paling at the thought of 
defeat and possible humiliation. 

“I mean that another man is im the field 
before me,” he replied, calmly. 

“Well, you ean fight him, I suppose,” she 
returned, disdainfully. ‘‘ An-election is nothing 
without a contest. I wouldn’t give a fig to 
walk over the field if I were a man.” 

«But this man is ‘mine own familiar friend,’ 
and I could not contest a prize with him.” 

“Whom do you mean? You speak in 
enigmas,” she exclaimed, impatiently, and invo- 
luntarily showing her intense eagerness. 

«Lord Dunmow is the candidate for-our party 
for Widborough.” 

“Dunmow!” she exclaimed, in astonishment. 
‘Dunmow! Why, I don't believe he knows 
the difference between one party and another.” 

“Indeed you do him great injustice,” said 
our hero, warmly. “ He is very clever, and the 
best-hearted fellow I know, and ‘he would rather 
eut off his righthand than be guilty of a mean 
action.” 

“ He has a staunch friend in you, at any rate. 
And so you mean to yield the seat-to him ?” 

** Yes, he was in the field before me,” was the 
reply, “and if he had not been I would not 
fight against a friend.” 

** Not for any prize?” she asked, significantly. 

He hesita a moment, ‘then he replied, 
slowly and thoughtfully : 

«That I don’t know. I can’t answer so wide 
and so vague a question. There are some prizes 
that a man would struggle for with his own 
brother, but a seat in Parliament is not one of 
them.” 

‘No, that would seareely be decent,” returned 
her ladyship, but half satisfied with his reply: 

Then she added, a second or two later: 

‘*Tam told there will bea general election 
véry soon, and I have no doubt papa’s good 
intentions towards you will last till then. 
Meanwhile I hope Dunmow will sueceed. He 
is a very nice fellow, though a trifle dull and 


oe he is. sure'to succeed,” -was the 
reply. 

cs ‘And in the interval I think you had better 
pay a little attention to your health. You look 
quite ghostly this evening. Is it of any use 
papa’s inviting you to Dacre Park-for the 
shooting ?” 

“Tam afraid not, thank you. I am pledged 
to go with Lord Taxtub to Scotland for a 
month and I can hardly afford 'to'take a longer 
holiday at present.” 

Whereupon Lady Hilda gave her pretty 
shoulders a very impatient shrug, then she 
said : 

“Well, you had better come down with 
Dunmow for the skating if we have any frost. 
But papa and you will meet again before then, 
no doubt, and now I must leave you.” 

“Then I will say good-night,” said the 
young man. “I am not very well.” 

“No, you don’t look so,” she replied, gently. 


Then she gave him her hand with more:mean- 
ing and warmth than, perhaps, was quite neces- 
sary to the occasion, and a few minutes later 
Harry was in a hansom cab on his way heme to 
his chambers. 
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He was very weary, and so unwell that the 
swall pile of letters which had arrived by the 
evening’s post would have remaine d unopened 
had he not recognized his mother’s s handwrit- 
ing on the envelope of the top one. 

This he seized eagerly, and he then glanced 
at the others. 

But they were not of much importance. 
They would keep till the morning, and he sat 
down after the agitation and turmoil of the day 
to enjoy his mother’s letter. 

It-was‘some ‘time since Mrs. Harcourt—now 
Mrs. Vane—had waitten ‘to her eldest son, and 
now her letter was filled with gossip about his 
little brother ama ther husband ‘and the estate, 
and her hopes ‘that Hamry would seme down to 
South Hall ‘before the summerwas quite gone, 
and then she‘fimished up by writing: 

“Tae lettergyon find enclosed with this came 
from Rosie Redesfale this nee TiNg. She doesn’t 
seem grand relations, poor | 
girl, pe om ns rl letter is amostly about you I 
thougat @towas"best to gend it. I think ita’ 
pity viaattyyom Hoth seem “to /hanker after each 
other. But, there, I saiflvall that I’ve got’ to, 
say aboubitihisyyears ago”. 


Then ‘the Qxtter a, and ‘Harry, with 
mervous ened the letter endlesed. 
It wad Mleetibeenting Redesdaile tt Mrs. 


Vane. 

A girlish ewritten in «iffedi#on to a 
woman who | toeen most kinill tho ther, and, 
written disoa@s a kindof safety wallve Gor her 
-own feelimes. 

She begam by writing of her @ild liife«at ‘Sortth 
Halland contrasting it withthe iifieghe wasmow 
deading. 

“‘Tben her taeme went off 0 ‘the kimd of e 


indeed, 
abounds. 

Miss Bellford and her mother were very often 
of the same party. 

Mrs. Bellford toadied Lady Mabel in 2 aniet, 
easy way, as though her admir: vtion and acqui- 
escence were extorted from her by her ladyship’s 
charms and general superiority to the rest of 
womankind. 

The fair Edith attached herself to the still 
fairer Rosalind first of all because she really 
liked her. 

That in simple fairness I must say, and, 
secondly, because her shrewd common sense told 
her she could not rival her fair friend, while 
she saw pretty clearly that there was grave 
disappointment in store for some of Rosalind’s 


in which the gay watering-place 


j admirers, and she firmly believed that many a’ 


heart with a good fortune attached thereto isto 
be caught at the rebound, and she could not 
‘afford to lose a chance. 

It-was not satisfactory to her vanity to be 
Offered a heart under such circumstances, but 
hearts with titles and fortunes belonging to 
them are not tobe met with every day, nor ate 
‘:they-always ‘to bejnmd.exactly to suit one’s own 
fangy, and was becoming pain- 
fdlly conscious ‘that iat ‘twenty-four her beauty 
was not looking quite so fresh as it had done 
at eighteen. 

As for. Rosalind hersélfhe liked her new 
friend very much indeed. 

She was a bright, witty companion, a trifle 

and also teoamuch Hike Lady 
Mabel an ‘her devotion to the «tudy wf what 
would be thosti@estructive to fkeyeaceof mind 
of the opposite-sex, a branch of feminine science 
in which Rosalind herself was met wench in- 
terested. 





she met,and Harry corild 





the clever 
liarities.of 


THERE ie Lord Oaklants,” ‘the detter ram, 
“* who, thanks to the help of his tailor, his hair | fond, 
dresser and his valet, is not bad looking as men 
of his type go; for the last three months he has 
been trying to persuade himself that he is in 
love with me, when he is only in love with the 
person he sees reflected in his own looking-glass. 
I would as soon marry.a waxwork as marry him 
—but there; there is no danger. 

« By the way,” the writer continued, “one 
of my cousin Dunmow’s most intimate friends: 
is your son Harry.” 

Then followed a long eulogium upon himself 
that made the young man’s face tingle with 
pleasure, and yet that made him feel rather 


he knew that the fair hand that penned them 
would have torn the letter into,a thousand ‘frag- 
ments rather than he should have seen a line of 
it. 

True there was no word of love for himself 
in the letter, and she might have written the 
same of a favourite brother, but unconscious 
allusions to the past, to.the ‘dear old Leat 
Orchard ’’ and to other familiar spots, sanctified 
to the young man bythe memory. of whispered 
words of love, all helped to.intoxicate his heart 
and brain to-night, and when at last he did 
retire to rest he fell asleep with Rosalind’s, 
letter clasped firmly in his hand 

The letter acted like a new, draught of |lifeto 
him. 

He rose the next morning fresh and full of 
energy.as a knight going ont to battle, the 
world was a lovely world once more, and ‘he 
had still something in it.to live for. 





CHAPTER XxX. 
“1 DON’T WISH TO MARRY YoU.” 


When a man goes honey-hunting 
He must expect a few stings. 
Rosatrnp and her aunt had been in Sear- 
borough a fortnight. 
Their time had been passed in yachting and 
riding, dancing and singing, in boating and 


Ama Tady Mabel for ther part.approvell ofthis 


= en ao ot | nd Ua hip 
‘ecgmaintances. 


She-saw that Rosdlind’s attractions would lose 
Sdn te tr with those@f Hdith Bell- 
the other hamd, she thought that 
thewatlffty aviefom-of the latter would 

be Meat ez great er oe to her niece. 

Living in the same hotel and seeing each 
other every day, the acquaintance between the 
two girls had'ripened into friendship and they 
were almost as intimate as though they had 
really known each other as many years as they 
had'done days. 

Oddly enough, ‘however, thougn they have 
been communicative and confidential upon most 
subjects there were certain passages inthe lives 
of each which neither spoke of to the other. 

Rosalind shrank from speaking of Harry even 
to this sympathetic friend, and, moreover, she 
avoided talking about love and marriage when- 
ever she could do so, and still more reluctant 
was ‘she to discuss the relative merits of her 
admirers. 

But'she-could not always ignore the subject, 
and this hot afternoon, when most people are 
asleep or longing to be so, she is sitting under a 
verandah, shaded from the sun by Venetian 
blinds which allow such breeze as there is com- 
ing in from the sea to be enjoyed without dis- 
comfort. 

Rosalind is idly famning ‘herself while Edith 
is-seated close by with-some piece of fancy lace 
work in her hands, which she pretends to be 
busy upon, but that only progresses at the rate 
of a few stitches an hour. 

Inside the room to which the open window 
leads Lady Mabel Marmion and Mrs. Bellford 
are seated. 

The two middle-aged ladies are of opinion that 
the room is cooler than the balcony, besides, 
they are discussing the girls outside, and they 
don’t want their conversation to be overheard. 

“T can’t tell you the anxiety Rosalind is to 
me,” Lady Mabel is saying. ‘Lord Oaklands is 
eager to marry her, his family and our ‘family 
are both most anxious for the match; he is a 
charming young man,as you know, and there 
she will persist in flirting with Sir Christopher 
Drake.” 

«Sir Christopher is a very good match I am 
told,” mildly suggested Mrs. Bellford. 

“Yes, very “good,” 





fishing, in joining in all ‘the gay amusements, 


€ 


coing to marry your de wu ghte ‘r, but Rosalind is 


intended for Lord Oak ands 
Theh the lac ie 8 proceeded to dis scuss the pro- 
bable amount of Sir Chris toph yrtune, and 





the possibility o of his proposing to Edith. 

* Outside on the balcony the conversation be- 
tween the two girls was very mu¢i on the same 
subject, except that one asked questigns which 
the other answered with some impatience. 

“You start for Scotland to-morrow, don’t 
you?” asks Bdith. 

“Yes,” isthe reply ; “‘ so Ammt Mabel has de- 
cided.” 

“ Does Lord Oaklands go withyou 2” is Edith’s 
next question. 

« No, certainly not,” replies Rosalind. 

“Ah! then you and he have mot ecttled 
matters yet ?” 

«No, and I wish you wouldn’t telk about 
him,” is the half-pettish answer. 

“Well, try not todo so. Youwwill pay Sir 
Chris Drake a visit at Catloch, I sup- 
pose 

“That I don’t know anything about, I am 
quite in the hands of my aunt, she oes where 
she likesiandI go with her, as obediently as her 
maid—rathermore so sometimes.” 

“TI -can quite believe that she ‘is mébeéllious 
Fp om es are meas positions in life that 

would rather fill than that of waitingwmaid to 
Lady Mabel Marmion.” 

Rosalind made no reply ‘to ‘this, but, with a 
view ‘of changing the topic @f conversation, she 
said: 

“ Weare going on a visit\to Bracknell Towers 
early im ‘the new year, there is some fine hunt- 
ing in ‘the neighbourhood, ‘and the countess has 
written to auntie and invitedms both ‘to come 
and make a long stay. 

“Ab! is that Eon Bracknells «wife or 
| mother?” 

“His wife, of course; Aunt Mabel used to 
‘kuow ther years ago.” 

“Oh Leeally thought Lorf Bradknell was a 
bachelor or a-widower, he is se wery devoted to 
you,” remarked Edith, meaningly. 

«How ridiculous; he is a nice, fatherly old 
gentleman, and I find him very useful; do you 
know he is five or six years older than my own 
father would have been had he been alive?” 

«That is very probable, but you have heard 
the saying ‘There is no fool like an old 
fool.’ ” 

“It doesn’t apply in this case,” replied 
Rosalind, coldly. ‘‘ Lord Bracknell‘has a wife, 
and that fact alone should be sufficient to silence 
such idle talk.” 

And the girl rose to her feet, more annoyed 
and displeased than she cared to admit. For, 
in point of fact, she had no great liking ‘for 
Lord Bracknell himself, but in his company she 


|felt safe—as she had said, she found him 


“ useful.” 

He was himself married, and, therefore, 
could not fall in love with her,” such had been 
the direction her thoughts had taken, and, 
therefore, she had regarded him as a kind of 
protector when she found it desirable to evade 
the too pertinacious attentions of others, and 
with heraunt and Mrs. Bellford plotting against 
her liberty this was not always an easy thing 
to do without somebody else’s help. 

- You needn’t be annoyed with me, Rosa- 
lind,” remarked Edith, a trifle brusquely, “I 
have only repeated the remarks that I have 
heard other people make. Your wisest plan 
will be to get married, then your dear fellow 
creatures will, perhaps, leave you alone. In 
any case they’ll leave your husband to look 
after you.” 

«But I won’t be driven into matrimony,” 
exclaimed Rosalind, now fairly losing her temper 
and patience together. 

Then she walked in through one of the open 
windows, and without addressing her aunt or 
Mrs. Bellford she ascended to her own bed- 
room. 

She was very angry and indignant, and she 
wanted to be alone witn her own turbulent 





‘thoughts. She paced the room for a short 


assented her ladyship; time, but that gave her no satisfaction or re- 
“and'I should be very glad to know that he was ! lief, and at last, with the feeling of rebellion 
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strong in her heart, she called her maid, and 
telling the woman to get herself ready to go 
out with her, she put on her own hat and set off ; 
for a walk on the beach. 

“You needn’t keep close to me, Gray, only 


[IN socrEry. ] 


hand, and said, half in command and half in | 


entreaty: 
“ Stop—hear me out.” 
Mutely she bent her head and he went on. 
“It isn’t more than three weeks ago since I 


don’t go out of sight,” remarked the young lady | came to ask you to be my wife. You put me off 


when they were once on the sands, and then she 
set off at such a pace that the woman had some 
difficulty in following her. 


But this energetic mood did not last long. | 


Very soon she was out of sight of ordinary 


strollers, and then she sat down upon a piece of | 
rock, and, looking out to sea, began to think a ; me atany time if you felt inclined to do so. 
trifle more calmly of the small, sharp thorns | 


that beset her path in life, 


. | 
“I wish I could feel sure that Harry really | 
loves me,” she thought, with a sigh. ‘“He| 


and I agreed to wait and ask you again at some 
future time—that was supposing I felt in- 


| clined.” 


He paused here, as though waiting for some 
remark, and Rosalind said, calmly: 

“T quite understood that you would only ask 
He winced, feelin@ that there was some 
| hidden satire in her speech, but not pausing to 
search for it he went on: 

“TI declined Lady Killbrook’s invitation. to 


used to, I know, but Lady Hilda Staines has | Hastings, where I believed you were going, and 
bewitched him with her wonderful beauty. 1, I came down here on purpose to try and forget 


shall never love any manas I love him, and I 
would wait for him till Iam quite an old 
woman if he would only ask me.” 

Then she sighed again, for even the letter 
which more than a week ago she had written to 
Harry’s mother had remained unanswered. 

She had been seated here for some time when 
she was startled by a man’s voice at her side, 
uttering her name, and looking up she saw Lord 
Oaklands. 

“What a distance from the hotel you have 


come! I am quite hot and tired with following | 


” 


you 
«Then why did you follow me 
with evident annoyance. 


9 


she asked, 


° * ° | 
“Your aunt sent me,” he replied, throwing 


himself down on the rock by her side and fan- 
ning his heated face. 

“‘T wish Aunt Mabel would sometimes leave 
me alone,” she said, her irritation every mcment 
increasing. ‘‘And I wonder you volunteered 
to come,” she added, a minute later. 

‘IT came,” he said, slowly and deliberately, 
“because I want to have the matter settled 
between us.” 

She was about to speak, but he waved his 





you.” 
“Well?” she asked, for again he had paused. 
** You followed me,” he went‘on. 
She uttered no protest against this galling 
assertion, but if she had meant to accept him 
| before she would have refused him now, and as 
| she did not mean to marry him his taunt took 
from her all thought of telling him so with any 
consideration for his feelings. 

“Of course the place is big enough for both 
of us,” the young man went on, annoyed at not 
having goaded her into some form of protest, 
| but I can’t stand by and see you surrounded 

by other men and taking pleasure in their 
society, and feel all the time that your family 
and mine look upon us as being to a certain 
extent engaged. It isn’t fair to youor to me, 
Rosalind.” 
| I quiteagree with you,” she replied, blandly, 
though her lips grew parched and dry with 
suppressed indignation. ‘‘ Whatdo you wish ?” 
“I wish that we should end it one way or 
the, other.” 
| Very well. Will you do it, or shall I?” 
| «T] don’t know that it need devolve upon 
either. I wish to marry you, and I am 








| 


4 





pve apie in love with you—’pon my honour 
am.” 

“T am sorry for it,’ was the cold reply, 
“because I don’t wish to marry you.” 

He looked at her for a moment as though 
doubting the evidence of his senses; then he 
asked, slowly and seriously, as though the asser- 
tion she had made was utterly incredible: 

**Do you really mean it?” 

“Yes,” she replied, as slowly and with as 
much deliberation, “I do mean it—now the 
matter is ended.” 

«By Jove, you’re a puzzle!” he exclaimed, 
starting to his feet and regardiug her in blank 
surprise, ‘I never thought any woman could 
refuse such a chance.” 

She never relaxed the cold, stony expression 
of her features, and did not even laugh at him. 

“Are you in love with another man?” he 
asked, roughly. 

“If I were I should not take you into my 
confidence, Lord Oaklands,” she replied, with 
a sudden outburst of anger, and rising to her 
feet as she spoke. 

“Well, no woman without such a motive 
would act as you are doing,” he continued, his 
self pride so wounded that he could not help 
showing it. ‘Your friend, Edith Bellford, 
would accept me like a shot,” he added, boast- 
fully. 

“Then I would certainly propose to her,’’ 
was the scornful retort. 

«By Jove, I will,” was the reply. 

And without further adieu he was gone. 

“TI wish I could run away,” was Rosalind’s 
thought, “Aunt Mabel is sure to lead me an 
awful life. But it is impossible, so I may as 
well go back.” 

Then she looked about for her maid, but the 
woman was out of sight, and a spindle-legged 
groom, whom she recognised in a moment as 
Ned Milstead, was making his way towards 
her. 

(To de Continued.) 
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A LITTLE LOVE CHAT. 


(A COMPLETE STORY.) 
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CHAPTER I. 
I GAIN MY LOVE. 


Mrs. Matrrap, when conversing with any of 
her friends, took pride and pleasure in pointing 
out that she was ‘‘ none of your idle gossips who 
never knew how to stop their tongues when they 
set ’em a-going.” 

But she was not ashamed to confess her liking 
for a little quiet chat whenever an opportunity 
to indulge in it presented itself. 

As for subject that was a matter of taste— 
some people liked to talk about flowers, others 
about poetry, all according to their way of think- 


ing. 

For her own part she liked to speak of such 
things as she knew about, and people who had 
beauty, and “was so open in their ways,” 
couldn’t expect to get through life unnoticed. 

The “ quiet chats” of Mrs. Maltrap and her 
particular cronies had often done immense mis- 
chief, and there were many in our village who, 
although decent enough in their ordinary talk, 
were given to anathematise the little coterie of 
gossips with the lady I have named for a 
leader. 

To my family they were a scourge. 

We had not resided many years at Hawtledean. 
We came there under a pecuniary cloud, 
but the Bartles, of Shreyden, were too well 
known to lack friends, and we were inundated 
by a host of callers as soon as we were settled 
down. 

The death of my father, General Bartle, sent 
us to Hawtledean. 

He was a man of extravagant hospitality and 
too generous to all he knew. 





{THE LETTER. } 


Any acquaintance with a smile and a few soft 
words could borrow a ten-pound note of him, or 
get him to back a bill, so that with extravagance 
abroad and extravagance at home we found our- 
selves, when he died, with only just enough to 
keep a moderate home and give the younger 
olive branches a fair education. 

A widow and nine children ! 

Picture it—think of it. 

Does it not make you shudder when you think 
of the mind required to keep the house going on 
a small income ? 

The numberless calculations that have to be 
made ina day alone are appalling. ButI won’t 
go into domestic matters with you, for fear you 
should vote me a bore, but vet on to the one 
great romance of my life at Hawtledean. 

We had friends of our own class, but we were 
not liked by the poor. 

We had nothing to give them, in the first 
place, and, secondly, we did not attempt to do 
any district visiting, my mother and Bella and I 
having quite enough to do looking after the 
house. 

Besides, district visiting without “tips” is 
not very popular. 

The dislike, or, rather, half-hidden contempt 
for us mainly arose, however, from the talk of 
Mrs. Maltrap, who, by some occult means, I sup- 
see; knew everything that passed under our 
roof. 

There was nota little “‘ economical dodge ” she 
did not find out, and although we had only one 
servant—who was old and deaf, and never spoke 
to anybody outside—she knew all about our 
**pudding days” when really we were obliged 
to shift without meat, and held us up to ridicule 
asa “batch of stuck-ups”’ who wanted to be 
somebodies but were nobodies after all. 

Notwithstanding all this we held our heads up 
and troubled very little about the opinion of 
those around us. 

We knew we could live that down, and in a 
measure did so, as the great people around us 
called one by one. 
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But even here Mrs. Maltrap found a chance 
to speak to our disparagement. I heard all 
about her long afterwards, and the things she 
said I have here arranged in their proper places 
so as to show the bearing they had upon our 
lives. ; 

‘“‘ When great people visit stuck-up people,” 
she said, “ be sure there is no good in it, and if 
I was Mrs. Bartle with three pretty grown-up 
daughters, let alone all that are coming on and 
can seea bad example as wellas anybody, I should 
not like young men like Sir Harvey Severne and 
Captain Darth always dangling about my house 
going in and out as they please.” 

There was some truth and a little falsehood 
in what she said. Bella, Alice, and myself are 
all pretty. Ishould bea humbug if I did not 
include myself with the others, for the looking- 
glass speaks as truthfully to me as it does to 
them, and I hate shamming of every description, 
especially shamming blindness to personal ap- 
pearance. Yes, we are pretty, a fact not even 
our enemies deny. 

It is also true that Sir Harvey Severne and 
Captain Darth came a great deal to our house, 
but they did not “ go in and out as they pleased,” 
nor did they ever infringe the rules of polite 
society in their calling. 

Lady Severne was an old friend of my mother’s 
and they went to school together, but time had 
made a valetudinarian of her ladyship, and she 
seldom went beyond the park grounds after the 
death of her husband; but when we settled near 
her she resumed a broken correspondence of 
years before, and what more natural than the 
bringing of her letters by her son, who was often 
puzzled to find out a way of killing time ? 

Captain Darth had no similar object in 
coming, but, as he was staying at Sir Harvey’s 
place, he could hardly refrain to accompany his 
friend on those occasions. So given two agree- 
able young men and two or three pretty girls, 
what could you expect but frequent visits and 
long stayings ? 

We had a good garden to our house, and we 
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girls cultivated it—doing everything but the 
digging, which was put into the hands of a 
rheumatic old villager, who truly laboured with 
a groaning. Sometimes for fun we girls would 
do a little of his work in his absence, and try 
to persuade him that some good fairy had done 
it. But how far we succeeded I cannot say, as 
he never thanked us oy the fairies, and seemed 
to think it hard the whole was not done for 
him. 

We were all strong, healthy girls, who looked 
all the better for having our cheeks tinged with 
honest brown, and our spirits seldom flagged 
except when mother brought out the housekeap- 
ing booking to look over it with the object of 
finding out where further reductions could be 
made. It was necessary, for the education of 
Arthur, the eldest in the family, was very ex- 
pensive, and at the same time indispensable, 
as he was destined for the bar. The younger 
children were educated -for the present at 
home. 

Our high spirits pleased our visitors, and the 
only real bar to thecomplete happiness of us was 
the existence of three girls with only two beaux, 
a state of things which mever could be satisfac- 
tory to the femimime mind. Accordingly, after 
awhile we girls calmly surveyed the position, 
and having decided that Sir Harvey admired 
Alice and Captain Darth appreciated Bella, it 
was arranged that I should keep out of the way 
as much as ‘possible and mot make.a destructive 
fifth of myself. 

It was Bella and Alice who settled the ques- 
tion in a vote of the majority, and I was bound 
to obey ; but it fell hand upon ae just 


I don’t think Iwill waste-your time wen 
you a description of our two gallamts. v 


my charms and aspirations, not even if they 
were advertising for a husband. 

A week passed with three visits from Sir 
Harvey and his friend, and I kept sedulously out 
of the way, not speaking to either and on 
getting a peep at them between the curtainsaf | 
an upstairs room when they were talking among | 
the flowers with Bella and Alice. 

Sir Harvey was always beside Alice, and it 
made me feel very bitter to see him look down 
upon her with his pleasant smile and to hear 
her silvery laugh (true metal if evera voice had 
it) when he uttered his little pleasantries, but 
I kept the feeling down and was not quite so 
cross as you may think when I met her at 
dinner. We were just .a little cool to each 
other and ‘that was all. 

At the end of the week Thad occasion to go 
out tothe far end of the village, which wound 
round horseshoe andin getting fromeme 
end to the ether people generally took a short 
cut throughs pretty grove of pines, and I took 
this course with no other friend or attendant 
than our dog Moff, a domg-coated Skye terrier, 
with an imsatiable dJonging for the lives of rats 
and rabbits. 

As the pine grove abouniied with the holes of 
the latter, he.was.soom em ahead and busy at his 
work of end soratching. 





to yourselves two good-looking, 
thorough gentlemen, both on the sunny side of 
thirty, the possessors of good figures, good ! 
incomes and elastic spirits—two good specimens } 
of English manhood ; in short, highly dangerous | 
society for any petticoat between seventeen and | 
forty. Sir Harvey, inmy humble wayof think- | 
ing, was the better looking of the two. | 

Doomed to stand aside, I put the best face on ! 
this matter, and registered a vow I wonld | 
think of neither no more, and made a miserable } 
pretence of hoping that something good would | 
come of their calls for the sake of Alice and 
Bella. But my mother saw through me, and 
spoke about it. 

““Aggie,” she said, ‘I am sorry Sir Harvey 
ever came here, for your sake.” 

“Why Sir Harry more than Captain Darth ?” 
Iasked, striving to suppress a quivering lip. 

“My dear child,” said my gentle mother, “I 
‘was young myself once, and _I can read young 
people. I hope he will not be to either af the 
others what he isto you.” 

This was plain speaking, and I could not tell 
her she was wrong. I tacitly admitted the truth 
of the impeachment and made no fuss about 
it. 

“Suppose either Bella or Alice should love 
him, what then ?” I asked. 

« They will get’no return,” was her answer. 

«But he pays them a great deal of attention,” 
I insisted. 

“He does not, and will never love either,” 
was the decided reply I received. 

It was not wholly unpleasant to me, although 
I tried to fight down the feeling of satisfaction 
that her opinion gave rise to. I have mortal 
weaknesses like other people, and I don’t.like for 
others to carry away any prize I long for. 

I am not one of your heroines of modern hich- 
flown novels who always begins the history of 
herself by telling you how plain she is, and then 
gradually piling up a mountain of compliments 
others give her before you, so that you may 
make no mistake about her being uncommonly 
pretty, or even the possessor of unnatural beauty. 
No, that’s not my way. I know I am pretty, 
and Isayso. I didn’t like the idea of giving 
up Sir Harvey, even to a sister, and I admit it. 
Nobody could be more candid than I am about 


? 





Perhaps it took a little longer to perform on 
this occasion than it generally does, and that I 
emerged into the open with a heightened colour 
and the appearance of having seen or heard 
something that was unexpected. That all-per- 
wading creature, Mrs. Maltrap, passed through 
about the same time, and what she said about it 
may give some clue to facts. But do not, I beg 
of you, take all she says for granted. 

“There they were,’ she said to her chief 
crony, Mrs. Turtledown, “the pair close together 
and be a whispering and looking as sweet as you 
please, and she putting on that look girls think 
so takimg. Oh! it made me bile over when I 
think ofthe trap laid for that poor young gentle- 
aman,amd I’ve a good mind to go straight to 
Severnemnd tell her all about it.” 
Mrs.Wartleiiown -was of opinion that this was 


t 


| ‘the besteomrse to pursue, butom ‘being pressed 


to play the part of messenger from Mrs. Maltrap 
curtly @eelined to have anything ‘to do with 
it. 

“‘Latby Severne,” she said, loftily, *‘ will never 
see meamaide herplace if I knowsat.” 

Thenewas a on for thisindependence, 
arisimg out of codilmess Lady Severne showed 
Mrs. Martledown aitva flower show some years 
befome, winen ‘fhe Daitter lady,mistaking Lady 
Sevemme’s comttesy for familiarity, ventured to 
enter ato a cheerful chat im her msual style 
and was forthwith frozen out with a word and 
a look. 

Neither ‘Turtledown nor Mrs. Maltrap 
was waste of soci wat they 
had astrong claim to gentility eonsidered 
themesiwestiar above ‘the ceneral people of Haw- 
tledeam. ‘They weve both witiows, amd their 
husbanis ‘had heli thigh «aid important office 
under.Government,@p thatewhen they left this 
wale of tears the women thay vespoused were 
weonfortably i 





Harvey Severne. 

The meeting was unexpected by me, and the 
sudden surprise, coupled with the memory of 
what I had done in the way of avoiding him, 
brought the colour to my cheeks. I betrayed a 
very unbecoming awkwardness, which he did 
not appear to notice. 

“You have a good defender in Muff, Miss 
Bartle,” he said, “he gave you timely notice 
of my coming.” 

We shook hands and stopped, which I did not 
intend todo. A moment’s silence gave me time 
to recover from my awkwardness, and I asked 
him if he were going to.call upon my:mother. 

«* No, indeed,” he said, “ I came here expressly 
to see you.” 

“To see me?” I echoed, feeling the beating 
of my heart enormously accelerated. 

“Yes; I want to know if I have offended 

ou.” 

“No, indeed, Sir Harvey; what can have 
made you think so ?” 

“ You have avoided me of late.” 

“Have I?” I asked, going on the old mise- 
rable tack. 

“ Have you, Miss Bartle? Don’t you know.you 
have ?” 

I could not answer him. Thevhot blood was 
mounting again to my cheeks, and I would have 
given the world to have had wings to bear me 
away. I could not meet those eyes of his look- 
ing so earnestly into mine. I could feel their 
magnetic power. 

«I knew you were going to the village this 
afternoon,” he said, drawing my unresisting hand 
through his arm, “and I will gowith you. You 
must not refuse me that pleasure.” 

I did not, could not, resist, andso we went 
into the wood toyether,.and. Muff, with a discre- 
tion beyond dog life, hurried ahead and resumed 
his rabbit hunting. 





CHAPTER II. 
I MAR MY LOVE. 


I am not going to tell you all that passed 


there is no need to wonder at their not allowing 
themselves to be “put upon.” 

They had an untiring loathing of “rubbishing 
poor gentry,” among whom the Bartles stood 
prominent, and lost no opportunity for exhibit- 
ing their withering contempt for us in a 
body. 

Unhappily for her peace of mind it had not 
the least effect upon us—it neither scotched nor 
killed a single member of the family, nor in any 
way interfered with our prospects. 

Stay, it interfered with mine sadly. Mrs. 
Turtledown, if above associating with Lady 
Severne, occasionally laidaside her native dignity 
and talked to her maid, who often when out 
dropped into the neat cottage of the widow for 
a cup of tea, andon this very day Sir Harvey 
and [ met by the e she arrived in ‘time to 
hear the story of my terrible plotting and plan- 
ning and its success. . 

I don’t know exactly what passeil between 
these two women, nor do I care, but the upshot 
of it was that the maid went back to her mis- 
tress, and while arranging her tea railed 
against Mrs. Turtledown for talking such things 
about Sir Harvey as made her quite ill. 

* You should not heed the idle chatter of such 
women, Turner,” said Lady Severne. 

«But it is such ‘a serious sort of thing, my 
lady,” replied Turner, “to go a saying that he 
is ever be the woods with Miss Bartle, and 
that they’re a going to run away and get 
married.” 

It was an underhand way of conveying the 
story to Lady Severne—while pretending ‘to 
abuse Mrs. Turtledown ‘Turner fired her shot at 
me and it hit the mark. 

Lady Severne declined to discuss the subject 
with her maid, but when Sir Harvey came home 
she lost no time in putting him ‘into ‘the box to 
gain his version of it. 

«*T hear, Harvey,” she said, “that you have 
been meeting Miss Bartle secretly.” 

«TI met her in the grove to-day,” he replied, 
smiling, “intentionally on my part, unexpectedly 
on hers.” 

« And what object had you?” 

«Thad something to tell her.” 





during the short journey through the grove. 





« And what did sae say. to it?” 
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« Just what I wished.” 

Lady Severne had the irritability of a con- 
firmed invalid, and went off into a fit of 
spleen. 

It angered her to think her son had not con- 
sulted her before he made a choice of a wife, 
and she told him so. 

« But, my dear mother,” he urged, “I am 
twenty-seven, and surely you consider me old 
enough to make the choice myself.” 

«You are lacking in respect for me,” was the 
answer. “I had no thought of your marrying 
yet, and besides I have looked out a wife for 

ou.” 

«*And who may she be ?” she asked. 

** Lady Cecilia Gransberry.” 

Sir Harvey made a grimace and sought to 
soothe his mother with gentle expostulation. 

«Lady Cecilia,” he said, “is four years older 
than I am—the wrong side for a.woman.” 

‘She has the best blood of England in her 
veins, and inherits the Draffnells,” replied Lady 
Severne, ‘Miss Bartle is poor.” 

“Is that your only objection to her?” 

«Perhaps. She is of good family, and I trust 
of unimpeachable character, but ladies used not 
to meet gentlemen in secret.” 

“My dear mother, as far as she is concerned 
it was an accident.” 

“Tam not so sure of that,” said the angry old 
woman. “ It looks like a planned affair, and I 
am sorry I was led into a renewal of the friend- 
ship I had for Mrs. Bartle,” 

Sir Harvey did not pursue the subject, but 
took a quiet leave of his mother, hoping a little 
reflection would soften her asperity. 

Butshe was in no ordinary angry mood, and 
there and then wrote a letter to my mother re- 
proaching her bitterly for having lured “ her 
son into the promise of an unsuitable mar- 
riage.” 

The maid Turner brought it, and appeared, 
from her smiling, happy face, to be well aware 
of its contents. 

I was helping my mother darn the socks of 
the little ones when it came, and was just 
wondering how I should break the glad tidings 
to her, when an exclamation of anger escaped 
her lips. 

‘Aggie,’ she said, “what have you been 


T looked up and met such an expression ‘upon 
her face asI had never seen before, She was 
looking at me, her favourite child, with positive 
disfavour. 

“Doing ?’ I said. “ Nothing.” 

“You have been secretly meeting Sir 
Harvey.” 

“I met him to-day for the first time : by acci- 
dent, and——” 

“ Read that letter,” said my mother, angrily, 
and, throwing it down before me, she left the 
room. 

I read it and every word was fixed in my 
memory as ifthey had been seared in with a hot 
iron. 

I can reproduce it now after the lapse of many 
weeks. 


* Lapy Severne presents her compliments to 
Mrs. Bartle and begs of her to accept this letter 
as a final communication from her. ‘The friend- 
ship of early years, unhappily renewed, does not 
warrant the ensnaring of a foolish young man 
into a marriage, outof which no:good, except to 
Miss Bartle and her family, can come. Sir 
Harvey’s future wife has long been selected, 
and all but the formalities of public interest 
has long ago been settled. Mrs. Bartle will, 
therefore, see the propriety of this letter, and, 
notwithstanding its abruptness and possible 
harshness, no doubt agree with the justice of its 
general tone and the object for which it has been 
sent.” 


I read this erabbed epistle with an indigna- 
tion that I cannot possibly express, and I could 
not marvel at the anger of my mother. Any- 
thing of an ordinary angry nature is always ex- 
cusaole in one who is never without suffering 
for a companion, but downright rudeness is 
never pardgonable in a lady under any cireum- 
stances. 





To be accused of entrapping one who had been | 
a familiar friend for months, and to be coolly told | 
that we wanted to..ensnare one whom we had 
every right to look upon as no more than an 
equal, was terribly galling. 

The blood of the Bartles was up, and I went 
straight to my mother. 

“ What will you do?” I asked. 

Let me ask what you will do first,” she 
said. 

I put my hand to my heart, the action was 
perhaps involuntary, but I had some slight pain 
there as I replied: 

“Never see Sir Harvey again unless this 
letter is repudiated by both him and Lady | 
Severne.” 

My mother took my face between, ber hands | 
and kissed me fondly. 

“There spoke a true Bartle,” shesaid. “I 


thought I should have no oecasion to disown | 


ou.” 
. So far all was as well as things could be under 
the circumstances, but there were Bella and 
Alice to deal with, and with them it was not all 
smooth sailing. 

Alice was angry with me for having stepped 
in between her and a prospective lover, and 
Bella wept over the loss of Captain Darth, 
which she now considered to be inevitable. 

While supporting me on the one hand for 
having acted in a manner worthy of the family, 
they were indignant at the upsetting of all their 
little plans, and they plainly told me it was all 
my fault and snubbed me most unmercifully. 


Alas! poor me! 





CHAPTER ‘III. 
I LOSE MY LOVE. 


Ir was a great puzzle to me atthe time how 


Lady Severne could have so immediately arrived ; 


at a knowledge of the proposal Sir Harvey made 


to me, and I could only conceive that he had | 


gone straight to her on his return home and 
told her all, that being the most natural and 
proper thing for him to do. 

But when I received a letter from him the 
next day informing me of the sudden attack 
made upon him by that irritable old woman 
(you must forgive me if I occasionally display 
a little impatience when speaking of her) I 
went back into a maze of speculation from 
which I was not rescued until a long time 
after. 

It never struck me that I was indebted to Mrs. 
Maltrap and her friend Mrs. Turtledown for the 
confusion in my home-and heart. 

Of course Sir Harvey wanted to see me. He 
would not have been half a lover if he had not 
made the request, but the idea of being consi- 
dered a fortune hunter was more than I could 
endure, so I wrote back telling him “it was 
impossible, and that we had better part for 
ever.” 

I shed a good many tears on the writing of 
this letter, but I closed it with a firm hand and 
sent it away without hesitation. Margery, our 
deaf servant, took it to the Hall, with instruc- 
tions to deliver it tomo one but Sir Harvey him- 
self, and showed what a true woman she was 
by successfully defying the impertinence of 
some half-dozen footmen, and getting into the 
breakfast-room, where she found him at his 
morning meal. 

*‘ And looking as melancholy as you please,” 
said Margery to me. on herreturn. “ ‘There is 
no doubt what isthe matter with him.” 

This made me more melancholy still, and 
there was no difficulty in telling what was the 
matter with me. I loved him, oh! so dearly, 
and there never was a man more worthy of a 
woman’s love. Search the world over, and I say 
you will not find another like him. There was 
no half-and-half love in me. I gave him all my 
heart, but I could not endure the idea of marry- 
ing him while my motives were under suspicion. 

At the same time Captain Darth sent a note 
to Bella, and he, too, asked for a meeting. He 
had heard from Lady Severne of the letter she 





€ 


had written, and he was afraid to come until he 
knew what sort of a reception he would get, 


**T rear Mrs. Bartle will think us all a bad 
lot,” wrote this son of Mars, “and Idon’t care 
to run the risk of meeting her until Iam assured 
she doesn’t blame me.” . 


Bella, like a true girl, took the letter to her 
mother, who wrote to Captain Darth, and 
Margery was despatched upon a second expedi- 
tion, which she carried out with the skill of an 
experienced navigator, and the result was 
Captain Darth appeared in time for four-o’cloek 
tea, spoke his mind like a man, and was accepted 
as Bella’s lover. He brought a letter from Sir 
Harvey for my mother, which she read with a 
stormy face, and put away in her pocket without 
making any comment or even looking at me. 

| Iwas on thorns-to know what the contents 
| were, but she did not gratify me, and I passeda 
| wretched evening, made none the happier by 
' the contemplation of Bella’s happiness, which 
| jarred upon me in spite of my efforts, as sweet 
| music will jar upon those who are sick. 
| Iwas sick—sick at heart. I had just put my 
lips to the cup of happiness when it. was dashed 
‘from me, and although there was nothing 
tragical in my troubles I suffered as much as 
many a heroine of a thrilling story. Depend 
upon it, my friends, there isa vast amount of 
quiet suffering going on of which the world 
knows little and cares less. 

But I do hope you are interested in my little 
story. I feel certain there are many hearts in 
the breasts of women that will throb with sym- 
pathy for me. It is no light thing to be the 
victim of scandal, and there never was a woman 
yet who entirely escaped the “evil tongue.’ 
Mrs. Maltrap had begun pretty well, but she 
had not done with me yet—not dealt me the 
heaviest, blow. 

That night Arthur came home, ten days 
before we expected him, and he brought with 
; him a college friend who was the very Antipodes 

of a man I care for. His name was Monckton 
Smith—a good sort of fellow, but, oh! so mild— 
such a dove of a man, willing to bear and forbear 
to any extent—the very make and shape of a 
model parish curate. 

I need not ‘say he was going into the Church— 
indeed, there was no other place he could pos- 
sibly have gone to, and an invaluable servant 
in that grand and holy institution he promised 
to be. So soon as he put his foot into the 
housewe all became more subdued, and Alice, the 
quietest of the family, became -positively evan- 
gelical in her air. 

“Keep those two apart,” I said tomy mother, 
‘unless you want them to make a match of it.” 

**T do not think I shall interfere with Alice,’ 
was the answerI got. “She, at least, is not 
likely to be imprudent and encourage anything 
clandestine.” 

I saw I was still under a cloud, but I made up 
my mind to bear it bravely until I felt the last 
straw bend. Then, if Sir Harvey proposed to 
run away with me, it was just possible I might 
say “ Yes,” and so have my revenge upon them 
all, Lady Severne included. Lady Severne had 
some private property, which she might leave 
away from her son, but the family estates were 
entailed, and he'was not likely ‘to be the real 
sufferer. 

It was strange that the running-away idea 
should be in his head, too, was it not? The 
very next day I got a letter from him, in which 
he said he had been very, very curtly treated by 
Mrs. Bartle, but he did not blame me, for he 
knew he had my heart, even as I had his. 


«I cannot live without you,” he put in this 
sweet epistle, “indeed I cannot; so, darling, 
you must come to me, and I will have the licence 
and all things prepared for our marriage at 
Bringley Church next Thursday morning. 
Dawson, the incumbent, is an old friend of 
mine, a thorough gentleman, and he will bind 
us together for ever.” 


There was a deal more in this letter that I 
will not trouble you with, as it was the sort of 
thing people with empty heads and iron hearts 
are given to laughat. In a court of law no 
doubt judge, counsel and jury would have 
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roared over the postscript, just as they do over 
the letters of some unhappy swain who changes 
his wind and gets into the vortex of a breach of 
promise. 

Poor idiots, these langhing men! I wonder 
how many of them have written the same sort 
of stuff without being found out or been laughed 
at. We women don’t laugh at “a hundred 
kisses,” or such expressions as “my pretty 
poppet,” “I’m thinking of you all the night 
long.” Why shouldwe? Itis meant when it 
is written, and it is all very natural and nice, 
just as the gambols of kittens are true to nature 
and in character with kittens. 

I thought Thursday too soon to run away 
and I wrote and told him so. I have some 
common sense, just enough to keep under fair 
control the romantic part of my disposition, 


“Surety,” I wrote, “ we can waita month or 
even a year and remain true to each other. I 
think the test upon me is due to you.” 


I had, as you see, already forgotten all about 
giving him up altogether, and had entered 
fully into the delights of a clandestine corre- 
spondence. There was no harm in it, for there 
was honesty at the bottom of it all. 

My proposition led to many delightful letters 
passing between us, and poor Margery had to 
work like a slave to make. up for lost time, and 
to exhibit the cunning and reticence of an Indian 
so as to do my behests without betraying me. 
Sir Harvey wrote of a month as if it were a 
year, and positively avowed he would not wait 
so long ; but I am tolerably firm, and eventually 
it was settled we were to do nothing but 
correspond, and meet accidentally, perhaps, for 
a fortnight. 


“By then, perhaps,” he wrote, “my mother 
will have cooled down from her unnecessary 
heat, and be able to listen to reason. At present 
she is in a very excitable state and has gone to 
no end of expense in having that gigantic hum- 
bug, Doctor Parsons, down from London to 
prescribe for her nerves.” 


All appeared smooth again, and a delightful 
fortnight loomed in the distance, as writers o 
the flowery school used to say. But, lo! it was 
not to be. Another mischief-maker—uncon- 
sciously so this time—cropped up and brought 
about a very serious rupture between my lover 
and myself. 

It was that poor, soft fellow Monckton Smith. 
He fell over head and ears in love with Alice, as 
i knew he would do, and got into such a nervous 
way that it was quite painful to see him. The 
very excessive nature of his adoration cut off 
his powers of speech when with Miss Alice, and 
what he would have said and ought to have said 
was frozen up inside him. 

His position was both perilous and painful. 
Perilous because Alice might be snapped up by 
another lover, and painful on account of the 
agony his inability to declare himself created. 
Alice saw through him and would have been 
angry with her lover if she had not returned his 
affection with all the strength of her good little 
heart. We used to discuss him while we were 
doing up our hair for the night. 

“What am I to do?” asked Alice, piteously. 
“Tam sure I give him every opportunity to 
speak, and the more favourable it is the more 
silent he becomes.” 

“It is a wonder Arthur and he ever became 
friends,” said Bella, as she rolled up her magni- 
ficent hair behind. “Arthur is strong ‘and 
daring. I should like to see the woman he is 
afraid of.” 

Monckton is not afraid of me,” returned 
Alice, quickly, “he is only just, a little nervous, 
and loves me a little too much.’ 

“He has a thousand a year, mother says,’ 
said Bella. “There is no need for him to go 
into the Church.” 

*‘But he hates an idle life and wants to be 
doing good,” answered Alice, “ and I am sure 
he will make a model clergyman.” 

To this we all assented—Bella rather spoil- 
ing what she said by adding: 


“TI think I can see him now handing buns 





and milk and water about at the Sunday School 
High Festival.” 

Alice thought she was laughing at him, and 
no doubt she was leaning that way, and said 
she was glad Monckton was not one of those 
army men, who are never fond of their homes 
and always make their wives so dreadfully 
jealous.” 

This, in a way, put Bella to rest, for she went 
off to her couch without another word, and I 
went to my room, where I had the two youngest 
ina cot, and after a peep at them to see they 
were all right, and just touching their plump, 
rosy cheeks with my lips, I went and sat by the 
window and spent an agreeable hour in thinking 
over my own troubles and delights. 

It was an unfortunate thing for me that I did 
not know what was pending, or I might have 
warded off the coming danger, but in happy 
innocence I fell into the snare the guileless 
Monckton Smith set for me. Unable to compass 
Alice without assistance he looked about for a 
suitable person to help him in his difficulty and 
decided upon me. When I went to rest that 
night I had no thought of the designs he had 
upon me, but on the morrow I had ample de- 
monstration of the honour he intended for me. 

I was about to start for the village to make a 
few purchases when he begged to be allowed to 
accompany me. I was surprised, but he was 
good enough to explain himself. 

«I want you to help me, Miss Bartle,” he 
said, “it is something very important to me, 
and you can do it easily.” 

I said I should be delighted, and, having 
given him my basket to carry, we started off, he, 
in his gratitude, showing mea devotion that, 
being seen by others, led to much misconstruc- 
tion. 

After one or two failures at a beginning he 
finally got his story out, and there was nothing 
very new or very startling in it: He was 
very fond of Alice and considered himself very 
unworthy of her, and he was sure she cared 
nothing for him, and would I help him towards 
gaining her affections ? 

“In what way ?” I asked, gravely. 

This metaphorically put him off his feet again 
and pushed him once more into deep water. 
He struggled about a bit and, regaining a tem- 
porary foothold, said : 

«Oh! in every way.” 

«Shall I begin by telling her how nice and 
agreeable you are and what a capital husband 
you will make ?” I said, maliciously putting him 
adrift again. 

Then, seeing the look of perplexity and dis- 
tress his face wore, I gave him a hand and 





brought him ashore, landing him high and dry 
out of the reach of further troubles. 

“ Be at rest,” I said, with as much gravity as | 
I could assume. “I know Alice pretty well 
and have some influence over her. I think I 
can make you both very happy.” | 

His gratitude knew no bounds and he was quite 
overpowering in his attentions. He quite wor- 
ried me with his anxiety to do all sorts of things 
for me, and would not allow me to take home so 
much as a skein of thread. He was burdened | 
like a pedlar before I hadcompleted my purchases 
and was quite happy under the infliction. 

In two or three days all was right. He man- 
aged to speak his mind to Alice and got a 
favourable answer. My mother had no objec- 
tion to the match, Arthur was delighted, and all | 
the youngsters in a state of exuberant joy | 
arising out of Monckton’s giving them carte | 
blanche for sweets at the grocer’s. As for me, 
I was content, being the object of the happy 
lovers’ veneration. 

He and Alice made the prettiest pair of turtle 
doves I ever saw, they cooed about together in 
such a quiet, innocent way. It was plain they 
would get on very well together, and Alice was 
not a bit jealous of the attentions Monckton 
bestowed upon me in his gratitude. If there 
was anything to be done outside he was with 
me a most devoted servant, and he was never 
tired of telling me how happy I had made him, 





until I began to think his departure for Jericho 
would not be followed by the breaking of my , 
heart. 


I should have wished him further if I had 
known then what the result of his attentions 
were. Eyes were upon us, although we knew it 
not, or did not at all events think of it. Mrs. 
Maltrap and her assistants were very busy, and 
it was talked about all over the country that 
Monckton Smith was going to marry ME. 





CHAPTER IV. 
UNTANGLING A SKEIN. 


I was sitting by my window one afternoon 
about four or five days after Alice and her lover 
had made up matters between them, pretending 
to do wool-work and thinking very mitch about 
my lover, from whom I had not heard for two 
whole days, an age to one whose love affairs are 
a little under a cloud. 

Two whole days! What didit mean? It is 
true the last letter I sent to him by my female 
Mercury—Margery—was rather a short one and 
not couched in such affectionate terms ‘as the 
others, but I had been worried by the children. 
Charlie had broken a window and Cecilia 
tumbled into a bath just as I got her ready for 
a walk, and when you are a little cross with one 
you can’t be quite so amiable to others, but I 
could not think there was anything in what I 
wrote to offend him. 

I thought it over, recalling every word. Well, 
the letter was not on the whole a nice one, but 
at the same time there was no reason to be 
huffed by it, and nobody would get huffed, I 
yee unless they wanted to. 

was puzzled and vexed, hardly knowing 
what to think, and I wondered if I should lose 
very much of the Bartledignity if I wrote again 
to ask Sir Harvey what was the matter. 

While hovering between two ideas I heard 
Arthur’s voice. He was onthe gravel walk in 
the garden below and he was speaking to me. 

“I say, Aggie,” he cried, ‘have you heard 
the news? Old Lady Severne’s ordered away 
to Pau. The doctor has told her it is the only 
place that will suit her constitution, and she 
is going to-morrow. Sir Harvey is going to ac- 
company her over.” 

I stared at him in doubt and dismay. Sir 
Harvey going away to Pau in twenty-four hours 
without giving me a word of his intention! 
What could that mean? And thenin a moment 
what I thought was the truth flashed upon me. 
Of course he and Lady Severne had made up the 
Pau business between them because he had 
repented of his promises to me. Yes, that must 
be it, and as the hot blood of indignation 


|flushed my face I turned away to hide my emo- 


tion. 

Arthur was, however, engaged in lighting a 
cigarette, and was not looking at me. Nor did 
he appear to be conscious of having said any- 


| thing to disturb my equanimity. 


Having lighted his “little smoke” as he 
called it, he went on speaking about the im- 
pending departure. 

“T am not sorry Severne’s going,” he said, 


, mother was telling me something about the 


humbugging pride of Lady. Severne, and the 
way he had behaved ——” 

“How did he behave?” I asked, sharply. 
Whatever I might think of Sir Harvey I was 
not going to allow other's to speak ill of him. 

«Oh, shabby I should fancy,” returned Artiur, 
** having popped to you he ought to have stood 
by you. ‘My love against the world’ is my 
motto.” 

« Are you in love ?”’ I asked. 


“In love! Well, I don’t think I am,” replied 
he, after a moment’s reflection. “I sawa girl 
a few months ago at the Cambridge railway 
station. But no matter !—she came and went 
like a dream, and there’s an end of it. She 
might have brightened my young life, but she 
didn’t even look at me. I trust she will repent 
of her coldness ere she dies.” 

* You have been shamefully treated,” I said, 
and would have laughed with him if I could, but 
Sir Harvey was going away, and my heart was 
like a leaden plummet. 
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I pleaded some excuse, and, leaving Arthur, 
went to my room aud lay down. That there 
was a wretched mistake somewhere I was cer- 
tain, but what it was I could not tell. The great 
question was, should I bend a little to know 
what it all meant? Then came the hope that 
he would write to-day, or at least to-morrow 
morning, early. Of course, as Lady Severne 
had to go abroad, it was his duty to accompany 
her, but it was also his duty to let me know at 
once of the arrangements that had been made. 

I waited all the day—no letter. I retired to 
rest, and passed a wretched night, hoping that 
the morning would bring me at least one line 
from him. The morning brought me nothing, 
and I could have cried my heart out but for the 
pride within me. Talk of that humbug, the 
Indian at the stake! What was his suffering 
compared to mine, unless he was in love, and 
his savage squaw throwing darts at him ? 

I asked Arthur in a casual way what time 
Lady Severne left. He told me he heard she 
was going by the mid-day train, so as to escape 
the morning dew and evening chill. It was 
then ten o’clock, and there were but two hours 
before me. What was I to do? 

Two hours! It was not much time to put 
right the silence and coldness of days. But all 
would be well if he would only write one line. 
I was determined I would do nothing—the pride 
of the Bartles forbade it. I would rather do 
anything than—— But if. he did not write, 
and went away for ever—what then ? 

“ Margery,” I said to that worthy emissary, 
« what’s o’clock ?”” 

Margery could always understand me if I 
only whispered, and promptly replied : 

“A quarter arter ten, miss.” 

“ How long will it take you to get to the 
Hall be 

This was quite a faint whisper, as I did not 
want to be overheard, and the poor, incurably 
deaf old woman answered immediately: 

«* About an hour, miss.” 

This was cutting it too fine. If she went 
there she would miss him. I must send her to 
the station on the chance of getting a word 
with him while he was taking the tickets. All 
the pride of the Bartles was gone somewhere, 
= almost heartbroken I wrote a couple of 

ines. 


“Way are you leaving without a word? 
What have I, who love you so well, done to 
deserve this ? Acetz.” 


I gave Margery her instructions, and, pro- 
mising to attend to the cooking in her absence, 
sent her off to the railway station. She was 
gone an age, and the kitchen clock having a 
spite against me, I suppose, for winding it up as 
regularly as I did, “yo and crawled and hung 
about in its way until I felt as if I could give it 
a blow with the poker; but at last it marked 
the half-past twelve, and Margery, breathless 
with the haste she had made, came back. 

_ “Had such a job to get at him, miss, without 
being seen,” she said; “ but I did it, and there’s 
the answer.” 

It was only a scrawl on the inside of an enve- 
lope, but what a lovely letter in my eyes. 


“My Dariine,—I am to blame. They told 
me you were engaged to Mr. Monckton Smith, 
and I saw you out together twice, when I was 
coming to meet you. Then you wrote me a 
hurried letter. I thought it a cool one, and 
have been miserable ever since. I will be back 
in a few days, and you must forgive me, unless 
you wish to wreck my peace.—Your loving, 

‘* HaRveEY.” 


I saw it all, and was inclined to be angry with 
him for thinking I could be faithless; but I 
thought I would pocket everything and be as 
happy as I could until he came back. A few 
minutes afterwards I went into the garden and 
saw Alice and Monckton spooning on a rustic 
seat. If I had not been quite so happy I verily 
believe I should have knocked their heads toge- 
ther for all the trouble and heartaches they had 
involuntarily brought on me; but all I did was 
to spoil their fun by sticking near them up to 





luncheon, and talking to them about things I 
knew they did not care a straw for. 


In these days of steam it does not take very 
long to get to Pau and back, but Sir Harvey 
was away a fortnight, and it was without 
exception the longest fortnight I have ever 
known, although he brightened it with numerous 
letters that not only explained everything again 
and again, but expressed his sorrow often 
enough to make me vexed at his having been 
sorry at all. 

We were a truly happy family now. Captain 
Darth kept in our neighbourhood, and was con- 
stantly over to see Bella, and Monckton Smith 
accepted an invitation to prolong his stay with 
the readiness of a true lover, while I had hope— 
bright hope—that all would soon be well with 
me 


Thad no difficulty in tracing all my troubles 
to Mrs. Maltrap and her sister gossips, but it 
was not likely I should take the trouble to tell 
such people what I thought of them. Not that 
I did think much of them after all. How could 
I with the home to look after and somebody 
many miles away to think of ? 

In one of the letters he told me some welcome 
news about Lady Severne. That dear old 
woman, under the impression that she was about 
to die, recalled all she had said about me and 
my mother, and on Sir Harvey’s declaration that 
he truly loved me gave us both a spasmodic 
blessing, and told him he should come over soon 
to make peace between us. 

‘And I hope to come in a few days,” he 
wrote. 

I now thought it high time to put everything 
right at home, and accordingly sought my 
mother, before whom I laid all, or, at least, as 
much as I thought necessary, of what had taken 
place. 

She was adamant at first, but a fall of tears on 
my part melted her and she told me to tell Sir 
Harvey she would be very glad to see him. I 
wrote to that effect, but the letter never reached 
him at Pau, as he was already on his way back 
to me. 

His object was to take me by surprise, and he 
caught me alone in the garden and effectually 
stopped all reproach and expostulation, such as I 
might have indulged in if he had given me time 
to prepare. 

But the sudden joy was too much for me,and 
I had not a word to say when he put his arm 
around me and drew me to his breast. 

I had come out to cut some flowers for the 
dinner-table which my mother was waiting to 
arrange. She waited so long that she thought 
something had happened, and came out to 
look after me. She found us strolling together 
oblivious of all the world, and stole back again 
without breaking in upon our happiness. 


Iam happy—very happy. To-morrowis to be 
my wedding-day, and ? think then I shall have 
nothing more to desire on earth. The village 
has scarcely recovered from Bella’s wedding 
with Captain Darth and the anger it felt when 
Monckton and Alice stole softly away to be 
married without any fuss (poor, quiet doves— 
they only want a little cage with sufficient seed 
and water to be perfectly happy), and now it is 
in commotion again. All the petticoats from 
five years old to eighty intend to be in the 
church, and Mrs. Maltrap and her friend Mrs. 
Turtledown have got new bonnets for the occa- 
sion. 

A letter from Lady Severne came this morn- 
ing and damped us a little. It seems she is not 
going to die just yet—the doctor, at all events, 
has told her so—and she wishes to recall her 
assent and blessing. We all, however, think it 
is too late to do so, and so the ceremony is not to 
be delayed or put off altogether. If anything 
eons to mar it now I verily think I should 

e. 


To-morrow! Well, it will bring its cares no 
doubt, as everything on earth does, but let it 
bring what it will I look upon it as the greatest 


€ 


day of my life. I cannot write more of what I 
think and feel, for I hear his footstep below and 
all my thought and time must now be given to 
my love. E. H. B. 








FACETIZ. 





A“ MEAN” WAY OF PUTTING IT. 


(“ Under a new Act Greenwich mean time is 
the standard for the publicans to close their 
houses by.”) 

Customer: ‘But why close at Greenwich 
time ? What does that mean ?” 

LanpDLorp: “ Don’t yousee? We publicans 
turned Gladstone out of Greenwich, didn’t 
we a 

Customer: “ Youdid. What then?” 

Lanpiorp: “ Why, it’s his chance now, and 
of course he gives us a Greenwich turn out!” 

—Funny Folks. 


INTELLIGIBLE. 


From Birmingham we hear that some of the 
heavier branches in the trade of the Midlands 
have improved. Our gardener says the said 
“branches” are heavy, because laden with the 
“fruits of labour.” —Funny Folks. 


OPENHANDED PROCEEDINSS. 


Tur fisherman’s strike at Grimsby still con- 
tinues, the “ Globe” says, in its broadest form, 
and very few smacks have been able to go out. 
This is curious. One would have thought that 
a general “strike” would bring in requisition 
every “smack.” —Funny Folks. 

“VANITY FAIR.” 


SranGE name with which to dignify 
Conceit and doubtful “ squareness ;” 
No question of the “ Vanity,” 
But how about the “ Fair”’-ness ? 
—Funny Folks. 


FEW NOTES WANTED. 


Tut Constitutional Association of Fife was 
very active during the recent election, but failed 
dismally in placing its man, and is now heavily 
in debt. The Fife Association has had to pay 
dearly for its whistle. —Funny Folks. 


NEARER THE MARE. 


Ar Amsterdam they have held an exhibition 
of old silver. Weshould rather have expected 
them to have got up a show of Dutch metal. 

—Funny Folks. 


Tuer Reat Satvation Army.—Roberts’s. 
—Funny Folks. 


SULTRY MEMS. 


THE poor man earns his living by the sweat of 
his brow ; but the moisture of the rich is,appro- 
priately, purse-piration. 

It was bad policy on J. S. Clarke’s part to 
postpone the opening of the Haymarket. Surely 
never before had actorsuch a chance of secur- 
ing “expressions of ‘warm’ approval !’” 

The author at once suggestive of a cool current 
of air anda quenching draught—twin luxuries 
—is, we opine, Fan-’em-more “ Cooper.” 

—Funny Folks. 
CHARACTERISTIC. 


Tue quarrelsome boy of the Fourth Party 
went into the stalls at the Gaiety the other nigit. 
There, of course, he was soon in the midst of the 
first row. —Funny Folks. 

SEASONABLE. 


A New work, entitled the “Insect Hunter’s 
Companion,” is announced. Won’t it be useful 
to some people in seaside lodgings ? 

—Funny Folks. 

FASHION IN OUR “TIGHT” LITTLE ISLAND. 


Tue tight-lacing resorted to by many insane 
girls will necessitate a sort of T'annerian regi- 
men. They must refrain from eating to secure 





slenderness. It is a case of “grace before 
meat.” —Funny Folks. 
A Sy Larx.—The balloon race. 
—Moonshine. 
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Briexton Mrew.—All Radicals (as is flush) 
are “regularly down on the piers” this hot 
weather. —Moonshine. 


THERE is no free passage for labourers in the 
Emi-grantully Castle. Why do you particularly 
wish to settle in Canada? Is it because you 
think one man can-aid-another? For a small 
outlay you could go to Settle in Yorkshire. 

7 — Moonshine. 


THE composer of the refrain “‘ Weed don’t 
want to fight, ete.,’’ was not Cigar-net Wolseley. 
We can scarcely refrain from laughter at the 
idea. — Moonshine. 


Srxcz the opening of the picnic season the de- 
lusion that all women are small eaters has been 
rudely shattered. 


There was anold man who said, “ Fools, 
I'll put down your railroads and schools ;” 
So he gotin the way 
Of the engine one day ; 
But the train did not stop—nor the 
schools. 


Wuart this country needs is an invention to 
convince flies that a bald head is not a skating- 
rink. 


Princk’s.—Motto for lawn. tennis players— 
*‘Ich Dien.” —Punch. 


HYMN TO THE ENIGHT. 


“It has pleased Her Majesty graciously to 
confer on Sir Rupert Kettle the honour of 
knighthood.” —* Daily Paper.” 

Sir Rupert, it’s clear that you’ve shown 
us your mettle— 

You couldn't do otherwise, being a 
Kettle— 

And though like most kettles you look 
much the same, 

You’ve now got a handle tacked on to 
your name. —Punch. 


Derinition. — Lords and Commons — The 
House of Peers and the House of Pairs. 
—Punch. 
Way isa prize mastiff like two London cabs? 
—Because he’s a Hansom one and a Growler. 
—Punch. 
CATCHING THE EARLY BIRD. (AuGusT 31), 


CusTomMER (curious to know how partridges 
get into “the market” so early on Sept. 1st): 
“IT want a brace of partridges for a sick rela- 
tive.” 

PouttsrEr: “ Can’t have ’em till to-morrow, 
sir.” 

Customer: “But couldn’t you to-day, as a 
favour for an invalid? I’ll give fifteen shillings 
for them.” 

PouLTERER: “ W-e-]l-1 ”—(hesitatingly)—“ if 
you'll make it a guinea”’—(decisively)—‘ you 
shall have ’em !’”’ 


[Customer departs satisfied.] —Punch. 





FATE OR FOLLY; 
OR, 
ILL-OMENED 


itn 
> 


AN MARRIAGE. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 
NEMESIS. 


Towarps dawn Dudley began to mutter and 
ramble again in his speech, and as Clarice wiped 
the damps of weakness from his brow she 
thought he looked decidedly worse, the pallor 
more greyish, the breathing more laboured. 

* Will it soon be light ?” he whispered, glanc- 
ing towards the large hospital window. 


“In another hour,” she answered, soothingly. 
“Try and rest.” 


“I should like that blind pulled up to let in 
the light,” he murmured. 


but he still complained’ of the darkness. She 
touched his hand and was alarmed to find itwas 
growing cold. 

“‘ Dudley, are you worse ?” she faltered. “ Are 
you in much pain?” 

There was no answer, but his lips slightly 
quivered, and his eyes were closing. 

“Forgive me, dear, for having spoilt. your 
life,” he whispered ; ‘‘ but I shall soon give you 
freedom.” 

They were the last words he uttered, for he 
was sinking fast, and they were spoken: so feebly 
she could hardly catch them. 

Por;. by the dawn, Dudley Ivors had ceased: to 
breathe. 

* * * * * 


About two months after the death of Dudley 
Ivors in the hospital Clarice accepted Lilian’s 
invitation to pass a few weeks at Shelgate, the 
air of which Sir Herbert had recommended to 
Rupert, and its natural beauties were also 
great. 

She wanted complete rest and change; she 
was suffering from intense nervous prostration 
and. weakness. 

And surely her atonement was over and the 
debt paid. 

She was free again, free to think of life as 
others thought of it, not as a weary penance to 
be endured, but as something enjoyable and to 
be desired. 

She was leaving her musty lodging in Russell 
Square to-day, her boxes packed her land- 
lady paid. 

She was still young, and though she coughed 
a good deal at night and had severe pains in her 
side at times, she was certain that her naturally 
splendid health would soon return with rest and 
care. 

She was free also to think of Sir Herbert, and 
she never doubted that her repentance and 
sorrow had touched him, or that his. fidelity to 
her memory was shaken. 

Clarice had not reckoned on that strong 
temptation to a masculine will of marrying for 
wealth, and securing a fine income and social 
position. 

In her weak, romantic mind, and with her 
false judgment, she yet clung to the hope that 
he loved her still, and the thought of this dear, 
old, unchamged love gave her new life and 
energy. 

As Clarice drove away in the cab to the West- 
end terminus her spirits rose—the old: bondage 
was shaken off, she was no longer the slave of 
her own blind folly. 

Lilian went to the Shelgate station to meet 
Clarice, and took. with her nurse and Baby 
Lilian—a little angel dressed in pink and. white 
—that was held up for Clarice’s inspection, and 
finally hugged and kissed more than she quite 
approved of. 

‘And so you have returned to the: world; 
Clarice, and we are all so delighted,” Lilian said, 
embracing her warnily. 

But she dreaded that story which must be 
told later on—she shrank from the task of en- 
lightening Clarice regarding Sir Herbert. Lilian 
wished to get Clarice strong in health first. ere 
telling her the truth, so she left her uncon- 
scious of the infidelity of the man she loved. 

Clarice, who had been brought up in and 
dearly loved the country, inhaled again the 
sweet, fresh air, enjoyed the sight of the clear 
blue sky overhead, and the dewy shimmer onthe 
lawn, listening to the music of the bees over the 
flowers and grass, and the far-off murmur of the 
sea with that intense appreciation of Nature’s 
beauties such as those who have been long in 
cities understand. 

It is in reality love and hope which bring 
those happy thrills. 

For Love is like a mighty wind, 
Which thrills the chords with music-fire, 
As God-nursed memories fill the mind. 

* * - 7 * 


For the first few days of her visit to Shelgate 
Clarice fancied she enjoyed cutting her feet on 
the shingles and getting her boots soaked by 





Clarice drew it upa few inches to humour him, 


the waves. This is how many people show 


but after a good. many strolls on. the beach. and 
cliff she began to grow tired and listless. 

It was a dull; quiet little place, with a modest 
town-hall and’ market-place, plenty of winding 
lanes and picturesque hills beyond the woods, 
rising to the sky, inviting climbers to make 
their ascent. 

Shelgate was'a. spot sacred to honeymooners. 
Couples might be seen sitting patiently day 
after day on the beach. ‘Edwin,’ with his hat 
tilted over his eyes, industriously smoking, 
« Angelina,” in a Rembrandt or Gainsborough 
hat, reading or caricaturing the surrounding 
scenery with a pencil, both equally bored, but 
resigned, both equally doubting if marriage is, 
after all, the best resource for human woes. 

Why did neither Lilian nor Rupert ever allude 
to Sir Herbert ? Clarice often wondered during 
her solitary rambles. She meant to ask them 
some questions, however; for perhaps, after all, 
she was buoying herself up with false hopes. 

When she returned from the beach this morn+ 
ing, after her early walk before breakfast, she 
entered the nursery, as was her custom, to see 
Baby Lilian and talk with its mamma, who was 
linvariably to be found: here. 

But Lilian was not in:the nursery, so Clarice 
passed on to her boudoir, where she found both 
Lilian and Rupert reading a letter together, 
and so occupied with its contents that. they 
scarcely noticed her presence. 

But presently Lilian sprang to her feet and 
hastily slipped the letter in her pocket, while 
Rupert sauntered leisurely away, but Clarice 
fancied he eyed her critically and thoughtfully’ 
for a moment, as if meditating something 
regarding her. 

When they were alone Clarice: put: her arm 
round Lilian and said : 

“TIT have often wished to ask you where Sir 
Herbert is, but, as you. never mentioned. him, I 
could not find the. courage to name him, but I 
must know the truth sooner or later, and he has 
never sought me.” 

Lilian thought how delicate Clarice looked, the 
colour burnt too brightly. in her cheek and the 
transparent skin was too clear for perfect health. 
How could she tell her this cruel thing she 
must one day hear? 

Lilian’s hand involuntarily stole to the letter 
she had received, which was from Sir Herbert, 
informing them that they might expect him 
to-day, he'had some business matters to settle 
with Rupert before his marriage. 

Lilian could not save Clarice from the’ blow 
that must fall. She noticed how thin and wasted 
she had become. 

“Do you feel ill, dear ?” she asked, gently. 

“Sometimes. I get soon.tired, Lilian; but 
why don’t you answer my question ?” 

Clarice felt suddenly frightened, an icy weight 
pressed in her heart. Was Lilian, holding some- 
thing back from her? Her terrible,, feve:ish 
longing to behold Sir Herbert made. her utter a 
low cry. This silence was so ominous, and 
Lilian had always parried her questioning. 

«There is a secret hidden from me,” mur- 
mured Clarice, walking to the window. 

The air was bright and sunshiny, the sea 
rolled in on the shore with its solemn music, 
dreamy shadows rested on the hills; the distant 
voices of children, full of,gaiety and. mirth, rang 
out aweet and clear, but a deadly blight of some 
unknown dread was withering hope and life 
within her. 

Then, witha sob, she turned away from Lilian 
and hurriedly left the room. 

«TI will know the worst, at any rate,” said 
Clarice, in her own room, standing languidly 
before the oaken mirror. ‘ 

Had she lost the power tocharm? Was her 
beauty dead? Her eyes were large, veiled and 
gloomy, and she was white as the snow on some 
untrodden mountain pass. She knew the ronte 
Sir Herbert would take; on arriving’at Shelgate 
she would throw herself in his path and be no 
longer under any sweet yet false delusions; 
the worst should be known. 

She did not change her dress. She had 
hardly the strength for any effort of a trivial 
kind. 





their enjoyment.and appreciation of the sea-side, 


She brushed back her hair and bathed her 
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eyes, and then after throwing herself on her 
ped and resting an hour or so she set out for 
her walk along the cliffs. 

She waited a long time, but no signs of him 
appeared. She sat on an edge of the cliff 
watching the waves slowly creep to its base, 
and then, footsore and tired, she walked slowly 
home again. When crossing the hall a tall 
figure slowly advanced, and Clarice saw it was 
Sir Herbert. 

The door of the library was open, and she 
entered it. He followed her mechanically. 

He had not been prepared to meet Clarice 
here. 

It was such delight to find herself again 
in his presence that she forgot her fears. She 
fancied he might still be unchanged. There 
was a look of keen distress on his face. 

« How you are altered,” he said, raising his 
head, appalled‘at her aspect. 

He, on the contrary, looked hale and strong: 
He felt the contrast between them keenly. 

A quiver of pain trembled about her lips. 
This was not the greeting she would have lain 
down her life—such as it was—to gain. 

She came close to him, and lifted his hand. 
He could not bear to meet the entreaty of .that 
loving gaze. 

** Do you remember what we once were to each 
other?” she whispered. New strength returned 
to her: The wild sweetness of love was fortify- 
ing her. He could not mean her to die. 

The likeness of the Lady Elaine reposed in 
that handsome locket on his chain, only she did 
not knew. 

His brow contracted. The wrench and 
struggle would be worse than he had imagined, 
for he loved her still. 

« T have tried'to kill‘ remembrance,” 
hoarsely. 

She was the one woman he had madly loved. 
These: lips, white and’ quivering as they now 
were, had’ received kisses from his such as no 
other woman could ever have. All the rapture 
and glory of the old love returned in a blinding 
flash of memory as Clarice, sinking before 
him, whispered, with tremulous tenderness 

«You will take me back again into your 
life, beloved ? The bond is broken, and I am 
free.” 

Already that snowy pallor had passed. Her 
arms wound about him, and her dark head 
sought his breast. She had forgotten, in her 
re-found joy, Lilian’s ominous silence and 
warnings. 

She had forgotten. 

It hurt him cruelly to have to put her from 
him. Clarice loved him—weak, erring Clarice— 
not Elaine, who would be his wife and bear his 
name. 

But Sir Herbert had. borne the conflict, and 
issued victorious—king over himself and his 
emotions, like the strong man that he was— 
resolute'in the fulfilment of a purpose. He 
knew that one day this dreadful scene with 
Clarice must come, and he had prepared’and 
strengthened himself for it. 

“No, Clarice, for us there can be no further 
re-union,”” he said; quietly. 

“None?” she cried, with a shudder, and 
dreamy, quick-laboured breaths. Her atone- 
ment, then, was useless! 


he said, 


“« My heart‘is broken !”” she murmured, turn-. 


ing from him and hiding her face in her hands. 

“T loved you once, Clarice, with reverence, 
worship, and tenderness. I do still, but with 
this difference—I shall’ never again risk 
betrayal.” 

“You gave me contempt, then, when we 
parted,” she said, her pridereturning, and you 
are absolutely merciless.” 

‘Only just,” he said, unable to meet her 
glances. 

“Tell me, Bertie,” she went on. in a changed 
voice, “whom you are going to marry. I feel 
sure some woman is in my path—some rival, 
with beauty and wealth. Oh! God,” breaking 
down suddenly, ‘it 1s hard.” 

“So was your sin against me—your falsehood 
at the holy altar, the mockery of our fatal 
union ; weshall both have to pay the price.” 

“You will survive it,” she cried, recklessly. 








« You will be happy, prosperous, respected—and 
what is left to me ?” 

«The world is all before you,” 
low voice, ‘‘and you are young.” 

Why should it be so hard to part from her ? 
The same old battle had to be gone over again 
between passion and propriety, principle and 
self-interest ; he was anxious to end an inter- 
view which would change nothing. 

Suddenly Clarice, wheeling round, threw her- 
self on his neck with a burst of weeping. 

“TIT can’t forget what you were to me,” she 
sobbed, “it’s impossible. I have been livingon 
a false dream allalong. Farewell, my dearest, 
I shall never see you any more on earth, 
farewell !” 

At that moment the door was softly opened, 
and the Lady Elaine a ; he was, as 
usual, faultlessly dressed, and to-day an eye- 
glass bridged her aristocratic nose. Her blue 
eyes opened very wide at the vision of Clarice 
and Sir Herbert—they had started apart at her 
entrance. 

“Is it the Lady Elaine Glenarm you are going 
to marry?” Clarice faltered, taking in every 
detail of her rival’s features and appearance. 

“IT am engaged to Sir Herbert Tresilian,” 

said the dave daughter; im her soft, silvery 
tone, “and Iam surprised that you have not 
been acquainted’ with the faet.” 

Then, bitterly, to Sir Herbert : 

“Ts it quite good taste om your part to seek 
interviews with this—this person?” 

“We met unexpectedly,” he said, annoyed 
and irritated. “The interview was sought by 
neither.” 

« And it will be the last, believe me,” said 
Clarice, with a superb gesture of disdain, little 
dreaming as she spoke her words would be, 
indeed, true. She had recovered herself, and 
by no weakness or impulse would she let her 
rival see that she cared or took the matter very 
deeply to heart—love and’ pride restrained: her. 
Whatever of passionate despair raged within 
her, outwardly. she was:calm and her face had a 


he said, ina 


pallid grandeur im it that might have inspired | 
| there was: always the little set smile that hid 


awe. 


Never had! Sir Herbert been nearer to dis- 


liking his fair fiameée: than at this moment, | 


when a faint sneer curled around her classic 
lips. 


room, unfortunately arriving too late to: have 
prevented the meeting, 

Lady Elaine had not guessed Sir Herbert was 
here. She had arrived at the duke’s villa the 
previous evening, and merely meant to pay 
Lilian a call this morning, when the sound of 
Sir Herbert’s. voice brought her into the 
library. 

Without a word Clarice rose and with an im- 
ploring look at Lilian left the room, and then 
after some polite greetings had passed with 
Lady Elaine Lilian hastened to seek Clarice. 

She found her pale and feverish, but quiet 
and resigned. 

‘So that is the woman he will. marry ?” she 
said, dreamily, “all for the sake of position and 
society.” Her head fell on her breast, and then 
Lilian found herself kneeling pitifully by 
Clarice’s side. 

“You will get over it, dear, with time,” she 
whispered. 
ag 

Her sorrow and repentance had availed her 
nothing, but worse than all was this sinking of 
her high belief imhis constancy and nobility. 

He was worldly—and worldly men were 
shallow and frivolous always. She had deceived 
herself through the delusions of a rapid imagi- 
nation. 

«Do you think he will be happy with her?” 
asked Clarice, for once indifferent to Lilian’s 
caresses. There seemed no real worth in any 
one. 

“He will have his heart’s desire in gratified 
ambitions, but I doubt his ever being happy. 
I think your love and loyalty should have won 
a free forgiveness at last,” Lilian said, slowly. 

Clarice closed her eyes for a second, coughing 
violently, and then a cry of horror fell from 
Lilian as she saw a faint stream of blood issue 


from her mouth and trickle 
chief. 
ceding scene in her weakened state 
her break a blood-vessel—the beginning of the 


autumn here would be fatal, 








And it was during this: awkward climax | 
of affairs that Liliam hurriedly entered the: 


“You must see how worldly he | 








on to her handker- 
The excitement and emotion of the pre- 
had made 


end. 
As they carried her gently to her room Lilian, 


through the staircase window, saw Sir Herbert 
and Lady Elaine pass together out of the 


gate. 
For many weeks Clarice was dangerously ill, 


lingering on the border land of life and death. 


The doctors advised instant change of air, and 


they resolved, when she grew alittle stronger, to 
go to Italy. 


the doctor said, ‘‘ the 
and with fresh 
objects to amuse, rouse and interest her she may 
be spared many years, or it may be ultimately 
recover.” 

So they went to Italy in September, and 
Rupert secured # lovely. little villa among a quiet 
hilly country, glowing with myriads of flowers, 
vineyards, and orange-groves. 

Clarice soon recovered sufficiently to sit out of 
doors and enjoy the peace and beauty of a place 
which seemed idyllic to persons wearied of. 
cities. 

The kindly, ignorant, frivolous people amused 
her with their quick emotions, and grace, and 
general. untrustworthiness, but her thoughts 
were often in England—too often, perhaps, for 
her perfect recovery. 

* * - * * 


“It’s her only chance,” 


On a clear, cold. winter morning a crowd was 
gathering round St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
to witness a grand wedding.. Quiet but grand, 
they said, and the bride was a duke’s daughter 
and beautiful. 

What they, saw of her was @ little light- 
haired creature in satin and diamonds—such 

gems, they glistened cold and clear as that 
oater sunlight, through her Brussels. lace veil, 
in her hairc’as she descended from the carriage 
and took her father’s arm. 

Onlookers could learn nothing from her expres- 
sion—whether: pleased, excited, or triumphant, 


selfishness or tyranny; or any clue to the 
mysteries of hercharacter. 

The bridegroom, it was remarked, had scowled 
and looked unpleasant, but was a fine, hand- 
some man, scowling probably from nervousness 
and a longing nging ip “ get it all over.” 

His face, im , was rather too grave and sad, 
they said in the church, to be quite in accordance 
with the jubilance of the occasion—it scarcely 
brightened when the lovely Lady Elaine swept 
up the aisle, smiling still serenely, and calculat- 
ing on the effect her appearance and pose pro- 
duced on those around. 

Perhaps he was not quite common-place 
enough for his peace of mind. 

Just as the strains of the Wedding March 
pealed on the air, and the church bells were 
ringing merrily, far away in Italy a little chapel 
bell was tolling in solitary, solemn sweetness, 
with subdued and plaintive echoes amid the 
wood-crowned hills, and peasants pausing to 
inquire for whom it was tolled heard that the 
young English lady was dead. 

Wiile the clergyman repeated the last words 
of the marriage benediction at St. George’s 
Church, Hanover Square, the solemn ritual for 
the dead, “dust to dust, ashes to ashes,” was 
being read over Clarice’s grave in Italy. 

The lovely flowers, the vineyards, and orange 
groves of Italy could do nothing for her, and the 
result of that Ill-omened Marriage ended 
fatally. 

When Sir Herbert came later on to the spot 
where she was buried he brought a wreath’ and 
laid it on her grave, the moon rising in a silver 
mass behind the woods, and stars throbbing in 
the violet sky, while he held some withered rose 
and geranium leaves in his hand, and then lean- 

ing pare-headed against the marble kissed the 
name carved thereon. 


But ambition and worldliness must.ve his only balms 
now, 
No matter if the spirit faints. 
[THE END. ] 
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[THE SCHOOLMISTRESS. ] 


RUBY NORTH’S LOVE. 


———o__——_- 


Ir was a sultry afternoon in the early part of 
July. The sun, that had been blazing down 
fiercely upon the dusty streets and the heads 
of the field labourers, had long passed his 
meridian, and was sloping downward towards 
the summit of a wooded hill outlined against 
the clear sky. 

The children in the little white school house 
fidgeted and yawned and glanced at the clock 
longingly ; the hands now pointed to ten 
minutes to four. It was not in child nature to 
feel interested in the dull lore of books with 
only ten minutes between the hot school-room 
and glorious out-of-door liberty. And Ruby 
North, the teacher, who wore a tired, worried 
look on her fair face, gave the signal for putting 
away the books and slates with an inward sigh 
of relief. 

After singing a lively school air, the boys 
lustily giving vent to some of the pent-up steam, 
they marched out. 

Once outside, the restrained exuberance of 
spirits found vent in wild shouts and yells, and 
fantastic attitudes, that would have made a herd 
of wild Indians appear to great disadvantage. 

“Let them make a noise if they want to,’ 
thought Ruby, standing in the doorway and 
smiling upon their antics. “It’s their nature 
to do so, and they wouldn’t be bright if they 





didn’t; I shall not try to restrain them. No| 


matter if a few people I know, with weak 
nerves, think they ought to be little old men 
and women.” 

She went back into the schoolroom and put 
things to rights upon her desk, and then sat 
down a few minutes to take breath before the 
walk to her boarding-place. The ticking of the 
clock sounded unnaturally loud in the silent 
schoolroom. She leaned her head on her hand 
rather wearily, and looked through the open 
window at the charming diversity of light and 
shadow on the sides of the hill that surrounded 
the little village. 

She heard a step in the entry, and turned her 
head to see a young gentleman standing in the 
doorway, who bade her a smiling “ Good-after- 
noon.” He was dressed in a cool, light summer 
suit and straw hat and twirled a light cane. 
She returned his salute with the slightest ad- 
ditional glow in her already flushed cheek, and 
he walked forward and stood beside her. 

“ Are you so fond of ‘this hot little room that 
you stay after your work is done?” he asked, 
throwing a tender tone into his voice, and rest- 
ing his eyes upon her face ina glance he had 
practised for a long time, one which he con- 
sidered dangerous and fascinating to women in 
a high degree. 

‘I wanted to rest a little before I started 
home,” she said, carelessly, meeting his glance 
calmly—more so than he liked. He wanted to 
see her eyes drcop and her face deepen in 
colour. 

‘*But she feels my superior powers all the 








same,” was his egotistic thought, “only she has 
a better knack of concealing her feelings than 
most girls.” 

“TI feel rested now,” she declared, getting up 
and putting on her hat, then proceeding to close 
the windows, thinking that the village gossips 
should not have a chance to say that she enter- 
tained gentlemen callers in the school-house 
after the children had all gone. 

They walked out together. Ruby stopped to 
lock the door, and then in an impressive voice 
he asked her if he might have the pleasure of 
walking home with her. 

“Oh, I thought you had just started out on a 
stroll and called at the school-house a moment 
as you passed,” she said, innocently. 

“On the contrary, I came down expressly to 
have the pleasure of your society in your walk 
home,” he returned, with another dangerous 
glance. 

‘Indeed! Then you are welcome to it,” she 
said, lightly; and the two sauntered up the 
village street, attracting the notice of more than 
one gossip, who peeped slily through partly 
closed blinds, and wondered if “ the teacher had 
really thrown over Mark Armstrong for that 
stranger. If so, she was a flirt, and he was well 
rid of her.” 

Ruby’s boarding-place, since she had taken 
the school, was with Mrs. Woodward, whose 
establishment was the only one really in the 
village where visitors’ could find acceptable ac- 
commodation, and Mr. Fiske was one of the sum- 
mer boarders. He was a clerk from London, on 
a moderate salary, which would not permit him 
to spend his vacation in a more fashionable 
place. And though he was of the opinion that 
it was a crying shame for so many superior 
charms as he possessed to be thrown away upon 
a country village, he was one who always made 
the most of hia situation, and, upon his arrival, 
had cast about him for a subject for flirtation. 

The next morning he had a chance to take an 
inventory of material at the breakfast table, for 
it was the custom of the occupants of the house 
to have their meals en famille. He took his 
seat where Mrs. Woodward assigned it, and 
glanced across the table at an elderly gentle- 
man with glasses and a scientific cast of coun- 
tenance. Mrs. Woodward introduced them. 
He of the glasses looked up and acknowledged 
the introduction, then went back to his fresh 
egg and warm roll, thinking the new comer was 
nocompanionfor him. “Frivolous,” he thought, 
as he noticed that he wore a flashy ring on his 
little finger and parted his hair in the middle. 

The door opened when Fiske had got pretty 
well under way with his breakfast, and a spinster 
of forty, with artificial curlsand a very youthful 
style of dress, straggled in, and close behind her 
a youth of nineteen. Then Mrs. Woodward in- 
troduced Miss Benton and Mr, Forsythe. 

** Good gracious!” thought Fiske. ‘“ She’s an 
old maid looking for a husband. She will 
pounce upon me the first thing.” 

He was forty himself, though he never owned 
to ‘but thirty-five, and had strong objections to 
the attentions of women of hisown age. “Ancient 
females,” he designated all past twenty-five, and 
affected the society of girls from sixteen to 
twenty. He was one who attracted women at 
first sight, but could not hold them, his self- 
conceit was too disgusting. 

Thenext whocameinand took their places, with 
a smiling “ Good-morning”’ to all, was a vouple 
to whom Mrs. Woodward introduced Mr. Fiske, 
calling them Mr. and Mrs. Turner. He had no 
objection to a flirtation with a married woman, 
but before the meal was half over he concluded 
there was no chance for him there, as they 
seemed devoted to each other. He was almost 
in despair when Ruby entered, bright, smiling 
and lovely, in a dainty summer muslin, her eyes 
blue as the ribbon at her white throat, her 
complexion fair, her cheeks pink-tinted, and her 
smile bewitching. She took her place, which 
was exactly opposite to Mr. Fiske, and acknow- 
ledged Mrs, Woodward’s introduction very 
pleasantly. 

“You are in luck, Fiske,” was that gentle- 
man’s mental comment, giving his moustache 
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two or three twists, and feeling an assurance in 
his soul that the girl opposite was already 
desirous.to fall down and worship him, upon 
the strength of which he cast one or two of 
those glances we have mentioned toward her, 
which she, however, dawdling over her coffee 
and laughing and talking with the others, 
failed to return. 

A few days after that they had arranged a 
little picnic party, in which some of the village 
people were included, and then Fiske had first 
seen Mark Armstrong, Ruby’s lover. He had 
noticed the handsome ring on her forefinger, 
and had also heard some remark about her 
expecting to be married in the autumn: conse- 
quently he was anxious to see his rival. 

He and his sister were detained by something, 
and did not arrive until late, and during that 
time Fiske had been very attentive to Ruby, 
who was a merry, mischievous girl, and liked a 
little flirtation as well as anyone, without 
making it the object of her life. 

So when Mark arrived the first thing that 
caught his eye was his sweetheart laughing and 
talking in high glee with Fiske, apparently un- 
conscious of his existence. 

He felt the hot, jealous blood leap through 
his veins. 

There was no chance to get beside her then, 
and he was forced to talk with one of the village 
girls who was near him, but watching the pair 
savagely all the time. 

After a while the ebb and flow of the company 
separated Fiske and Ruby, and brought Mark 
close to her. 

He asked her to walk a little distance with 
him, and she did so, with a saucy defiance rising 
within her at the look upon his face, which was 
usually so lover-like. 

«How do you think it looks to see you flirting 
so outrageously ?” he began, as soon as they 
were beyond the hearing of the others. 

**T don’t care how it looks! I shall do just as 
Thave a mind!” she retorted, her face crimson 
with anger. 

“T care,then. I don’t want the whole village 
to talk about the girl I am to marry, and couple 
her name with that dandified puppy.” 

«‘ He’s a good deal more of a gentleman than 
you are!” Ruby flashed out. “ You are taking 
authority too soon.. You have no right to con- 
trol my actions. If I had known you were such 
a jealous creature I would never have promised 
to marry you. Here—take your ring,” and she 
slipped it off and flung it at him with more 
energy than was exactly ladylike. 

Mark had not bargained for this, but, though 
he turned white, he was too proud to take the 
first step toward a reconciliation. Leaving him 
standing there, Ruby hastily retraced her steps 
and joined the others, hoping she lad not been 
missed. 

When Fiske found his place at her side again 
he noticed that the ring was gone, also that 
Mark was minus, and concluded they had quar- 
relled on his account. He patted himself, 
figuratively, with much self-satisfaction, and 
thought what an altogether killing and exqui- 
site creature he must be to break an engage- 
ment so soon between two lovers. While Ruby 
rattled on recklessly to hide her injured feelings 
he put on quite a superior air, tinctured with a 
slight reserve, which was to convey to her that 
if she had broken with her lover on his account, 
she must not expect him, a London gentleman, 
who could have his choice of a score of accom- 
plished girls, to make love to her in earnest. 
For he had no other thought than that she was 
over head and ears in love withhim. And Ruby, 
feeling the slight change in his manner, which 
she did not stop to analyse, turned the tables 
upon him, and treated him in a cool, high- 
handed manner; for she was in no mood to be 
trifled with. This threw him “ off his base,” 
and he was uncertain what course to pursue. 

Poor Ruby grew terribly unhappy over what 
she had done as the afternoon waned, and Mark, 
who had after a while joined the rest, feeling he 
must brave it out, never came near her. His 
first impulse was to go home; but he knew that 
would excite comment; so he laughed and talked 
3n an extravagant way with Nell Blake, and she, 








with everyone else, wondered what had happened 
between him and Ruby,for their engagement 
had been quite a settled thing. 

This was a few weeks before our story opens, 
and whatever may have been their private feel- 
ings there had been no attempt at reconciliation 
between Mark and Ruby. 

They had been in near proximity several 
times, but had maintained such a freezing 
demeanour toward each other that it would 
appear there was no possibility of their ever 
thawing. 

Fiske danced attendance upon her on all occa- 
sions. He learned that she was never to be 
found twice alike, which added quite a zest to 
the flirtation. He had to adapt his exquisite 
self to her varying moods. Sometimes she was 
charming, at others saucy and petulant; and 
my lord didn’t have it half so much his own way 
as he had anticipated. 

She did not feed bis vanity very much, either, 
as-other women had done until they had 
thoroughly spoiled him. But he smoothed his 
ruffled self-esteem by the thought that he had 
“cut out ” the other fellow. 

As the pair walked away to the school-house 
they were seen by Mark, at work in a field 
opposite, who, as he lifted his hat to wipe his 
damp forehead and toss up the heavy mass of 
brown hair, mentally sent Fiske to the lower 
regions. 

He lived with his sister in the old homestead, 
which had fallen to them at their parents’ 
death. It wasa fine, fertile farm, having been 
well cultivated for years, and he had hoped that 
autumn to establish Ruby as mistress in the 
pleasant, roomy, rather old-fashioned farm-house 
which stood on a hill, overlooking the village, 
embowered in trees and shrubbery. 

He was a fine, handsome, sunburned fellow, 
with a massive, well-proportioned form, very 
intelligent and well read, too, with easy manners ; 
and Ruby had been quite proud of her stalwart 
lover. To her, with her estimate of masculine 
perfections, Fiske, with his feminine airs and 
graces, his frivolous, egotistic small talk and 
insipid flatteries, was insignificant beside Mark— 
doubly so, since she was afraid that through 
him she had lost the latter—and nothing but 
pride prevented her from snubbing him com- 
pletely and going to Mark to ask him to forgive 
her. 

In another week the summer vacation came, 
and Ruby had a respite from her labours. There 
was also a new arrival at Mrs. Woodward’s in 
the shape of a young lady, a niece of hers, who 
had come to air her London toilets and to get a 
breath of pure country air. 

She was rather pretty,and possessed of but 
two ideas, beaux and style. She would rather 
be caught shop-lifting than approving of any- 
thing in dress, matters or conversation that was 
not “in style,” no matter if it set all the prin- 
ciples of common sense at defiance. After that, 
set her down among lots of gentlemen of her 
own calibre, and she was in her element and 
perfectly happy. 

Soon after her advent there was a croquet 
party at Dr. Dexter’s, to which she, with the 
other visitors, and some young people of the 
village, was invited. Mark and his sister were 
among the number, though the former would 
much rather have stayed at home. But he had 
a good share of that sterling quality called 
“grit,” which made him determined to brave it 
out. No one should think he was breaking his 
heart over a love affair, though he was suffering 
acutely all the same. 

Fannie, Mrs. Woodward’s niece, was dressed 
in a very becoming, coquettish suit of trans- 
sparent, gauzy material, and was casting glances 
around to see what eligible gentlemen might be 
on hand; for, to her great disgust, she had 
found that there was no one at her aunt’s but 
the scientific gentleman for her to flirt with. 
The spinster had somehow caught the youth of 
nineteen in her toils, and he was devoted to 
her. 

Mr. Turner was all attention to his wife, and 
Fiske, who was “ just the one,” she told herself, 
didn’t seem disposed to give her preference to 
Ruby. 








For one thing, she had not so many attrac- 
tions as the former, and, beside, she showed her 
anxiety to attract him too plainly. 

He “was used to that sort of girl,” he told 
himself. 

Fannie, who had wondered how Fiske could 
take to a girl with no style, caught sight of 
Mark’s handsome face and fine athletic form 
that afternoon at Dr. Dexter’s. 

“There’s a pretty good-looking fellow,” 
thought she. “ He will be better than no one.” 

When he was introduced to her she bestowed 
upon him one of her most fascinating smiles, 
and contrived to detain him at her side. After 
a while they were partners in the game, and she 
bestowed such sweet glances upon him that 
Mark, who had hitherto been glowering at 
Ruby, who was langhing and talking in a very 
animated way with Mr. Fiske, concluded that 
he would take the chance to pay her back in her 
own coin. So he devoted himself to Fannie, 
and developed a talent for flirtation hitherto 
unknown to himself. The sight was perfect 
torture to Ruby, and she had a taste of what she 
had made him suffer; but she managed to hide 
it pretty well. 

Mark’s sister noticed it all with disapproval. 
Mark had not enlightened her, and she did not 
understand what had happened between him 
and Ruby. 

She had taken a violent dislike to Fannie at 
first sight, and felt provoked to see Mark so 
taken up with her. 

“They are getting things nicely mixed up,” 
thought she, ironically, not knowing whom to 
be angry with, and so giving each ashare of the 
blame. 

“That was Miss North’s lover,” Mrs. Wood- 
ward told Fannie, when at bedtime she spoke 
about Mark. “They were engaged, but they 
seem to have got estranged since Mr. Fiske 
came.” 

After Fannie had put her front hair in crimp- 
ing pins, brushed her puffs over her fingers, and 
laid them aside for morning, she sat down and 
wrote to her “dearest friend.” We give one 
extract : 


“Tuts is a pretty little village, but there is a 
dearth of beaux. It’s well you didn’t home, or 
we should have quarrelled ina week. There’s 
one who would be just the thing, but he’s all 
taken up with a girl who teaches the school. 
She’s pretty enough, but has no style. This 
afternoon I met the fellow she left for him ata 
croquet party, and had a nice little flirtation. 
He’s ‘country,’ of course, but handsome and 


‘| entertaining, and I believe he’s half in love with 


me already. Well, I must go to bed, or my 
eyes won’t be bright in the morning. 
“ FANNIE.” 


After that afternoon Mark and Fannie were 
always together when there was a chance. At 
all parties and excursions they were inseparable. 
Besides, he brought his horse and carriage and 
took her out riding several times. And the 
gossips looked, and said he wasn’t breaking his 
heart for Ruby, which was ‘just the conclusion 
he wished them to come to. It was a comfort 
to have some way to hidehis tortured heart from 
the prying neighbours. 

Ruby was utterly miserable, though she never 
gave way before others, for she knew she had 
taken the first step in the matter. She would 
lieawake until long after midnight, trying to 
summon pride and courage to aid her in her 
trial, and then would give up to her feelings 
and cry herself to sleep. 

One afternoon she was standing before her 
chamber window, with sober thoughts of Mark 
running through her mind, when she witnessed 
a sight that made her ‘forget her troubles and 
laugh until she cried. Fiske was walking 
leisurely up from the river. with a few trout 
which he had caught after much angling, 
and carrying a large umbrella as a protection 
from the sun, for he was very careful of his com- 
plexion, and feared sunstroke beside. A cow, 
feeding quietly, caught sight of him, and with 
more curiosity than vicious intent, came bound- 
ing towards him to investigate the peculiar 
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object, novel in her experience, for there was 
nothing to be seen but umbrella and legs. 

When she was almost upon him he dropped 
the umbrella and took to his heels, holding on 
to the fish, however, that dangled against his 
light trousers as he made all possible speed for 
the stone wall, never stopping to look behind 
him. 

The cow was much more startled than he was 
at the unexpected solution of the problem, and 
wheeled away suddenly when the umbrella 
dropped, but took courage and returned, snuffed 
it over, and left marks upon it of her nose and 
grass-stained jaws. 

Once fairly over the wall, he stopped and 
looked behind, to see the cow that he had 
thought close upon him quietly feeding beside 
the recumbent umbrella. It was one Mrs. 
Woodward had lent him, and he felt rather 
ashamed to go back without it; so, arming 
himself with a club, he retraced his steps, 
trembling, for he had heard that cows were 
terribly vicious sometimes. This one, however, 
had a very correct idea of what was meant by a 
man with a stick in his hand, and only waited 
for him to brandish it towards her threateningly 
bey she galloped off to the other end of the 

eld. 

He picked up the umbrella and hurried back, 
casting suspicious looks behind him occasion- 
ally, for fear the cow had changed her mind and 
returned to the charge. 

Ruby had a keen sense of the ridiculous, and 
she could not get over it; and when she took 
her place opposite Fiske at the supper table 
she burst into a peal of uncontrollable laughter, 
of which she felt much ashamed, though she 
could not suppress it. But she apologized to | 
the company, and turned it off on something | 
else—not wholly blinding Fiske, however, for 
he had sensitive fears of being seen in his igno- | 
minious encounter, and he knew Ruby’s windows ! 
faced the river. 

Alice, Mark’s sister, disapproved very much ! 
of the “goings on” between the four, and | 
became afraid that Mark and Fannie were fall- 
ing in love with each other. But brothers do 
not always make confidants of their sisters, and 
she could get nothing out of him. 

“* Mrs. Woodward is going to lose one of her 
boarders next. week,” she remarked at the 
supper table, one evening. “The teacher will 
miss Mr. Fiske very much; he has been so 
attentive to her,’ drawing the bow at a 
venture. 

Mark coloured, but remarked, coolly : 

‘Very likely. They seem to think a good 
deal of each other.” 

About a mile from the village was a stone 
quarry, which had been worked two years with 
considerable success. It was an interesting 
spot. The visitors had made several jaunts up 
there during the summer, and,. to finish off, 
they planned an excursion by moonlight. The 
day had been sultry, the streets dusty, and 
everybody wondered how much hotter the 
weather was going to be before dog-days were 
over. At evening there was a light, refreshing 
shower, and the sun had set amid torn rain 
clonds painted gorgeously by his dying’ glory, 
while opposite a bright rainbow spanned the 
sky. At twilight a light breeze swept over 
trees and fields, dislodging the quivering rain- 
drops, and the moon smiled. from amidst. dark, 
silver-edged clouds. 

The couples who sallied out, rejoicing in the 
coolness, were Mr. and Mrs. Turner, Mr. Fiske 
and Ruby, the spinsterand her youthful cavalier, 
who had remained faithful, Alice Armstrong 
and the scientific fossil, and, last, Mark and 
Fannie. 

They walked along beyond the confines of the 
village, then opened a gate, and then struck 
inte a pasture through which a path gleamed in 
the moonlight between the short grass. The 
ground had absorbed the shower thirstily, so 
— was no dampness to injure skirts or dainty 

oots. 

Mark seemed. overtaken by a fit of dulness 
out-of which Fannie, with ail her efforts, could 
not arouse him, 








Buby was in high spirits, and was so quick 





and lively in her sallies of mirth that Fiske, 
who prided himself on his wit and quickness 
of retort, and boasted that mo one “ever got 
ahead of him,” acknowledged that he had better 
look to his laurels. Her face looked very pretty 
in the moonlight, and he told himself that he 
was really more that half in love with her, and 
that if he were a marrying man he would try 
to win her for a wife. 

Mark was thinking of Ruby. Fannie’s light 
talk was exasperating to him. 

His great love for the former, which he had 
been crushing down the past weeks, was rising 
up to-night, and he wondered if she really loved 
that simpleton, or if she felt. as he did, anxious 
to be reeonciled. 

He thought that perhaps he ought to ask 
her pardon for speaking to her in the way he 
did. 

But at that moment he heard.a burst. of silvery 
laughter from: her lips. 

He looked ahead. 

She was leaning on Fiske’s arm, and his head 
was bent very near hers. 

The sight reawakened his’ jealousy, and 
turned baek his soft feelings toward her. 

He looked down upon his companion, and 
made some frivolous remark injanswer to a sally 
of hers. 

They came toa belt of woodland, where the 
moonbeams slanted down through the sway- 
ing branches, casting quivering shadows be- 
low. 

When they cleared that they climbed up a 
steep, uneven declivity and reached the top. 

It was not a picturesque place by any means, 
being by daylight an. ugly disfigurement of the 
landscape. 

Ruby darted hither and thither, being so much 
more agile than Fiske that he could not follow 
her, and gave up attempting it. 

In her flitting she came upon Mark, who was 


| alone, looking down at the chasm below as if he 


had been moonstruck. 

“Oh, Mr. Armstrong,” she said, saucily, “ ex- 
cuse me for interrupting your reverie.” 

She nioved on, while he darted a look after 
her, half of love, half of anger. 

Ruby seemed to be possessed. 

She mounteda high place and ran out to the 
extreme point, underneath which the rocks and 
earth had been dug out, making it very uncer- 
tain. 

“Take care!’ someone ealled out. ‘“ That 
place is dangerous.. It may crumble away,” 

The words were hardly spoken.when there was 
a rumbling noise, a. sudden shriek, and Ruby 
lay below. 

There were frightened exclamations, and, as 
usual in such cases, everyone acted as if de- 
mented. 

The first thing Fannie did was to faint; but 
the effect was lost so faras Mark was concerned, 
for he had regained his presence of mind and 
was scrambling down to Ruby as fast as he 
could. 

Low moans were issuing from her lins, and 
she looked up to him with a pitiful expression of 
suffering in the eyes that had been daneing 
gleefully and full of audacious defiance a few 
moments before. 

All Mark’s angry feelings. melted away; 
suffering is a greut leveller of petty grievances. 

«Oh, Mark !” she said, in a faint. voice. “I 
am in great pain. My head is cut, and I'think 
that one of my—that there are seme bones 
broken, for I have tried. to-move and can’t.’ 

«Let me try to lift you up, dear,” he said, 
his voice unconsciously assuming the old tender 
cadence. 

He raised her to a sitting position, though 
not without a groan from her that smote his 
heart. Alice had followed Mark, and stood 
asking sympathising questions; and finding that 
the blood was flowing from a wound in her 
head, bound it up with her handkerchief. 

“How issheto be got up outof this?’ she 
asked, hopelessly ; and the group huddled above 
echoed her question. 

‘I am going to try to carry her up,” Mark 
said, “‘ though [ am afraid it will hart her dread- 
fully. Do you think you can bear to let me?” 











he asked, bending over her. 
careful as possible.” 

Ruby assented faintly. 

Mark raised her slowly and gently, and 
stood upright with her in his strong arms, Mr. 
Fiske and the rest peering down from above. 
Planting his feet firmly and carefully at every 
step, that she might feel no unnecessary jar, he 
reached the top and lain her down on a shawl 
that someone spread for her on the ground. 

Then they held a. consultation of ways and 
means to gether-home.. No carriage. could, come 
nearer that the belt of woodland, and how was 
she to be got out there ? 

At last. they settled that the slim youth was 
to run on ahead and hurry ona carriage, and 
that Mark was to carry her out to meet it, he 
being the only one of the. party, equal to the 
task; for she might have lain there until dooms- 
day had she been dependent on Fiske’s muscular 
strength or that of the other gentlemen. 

It was quite a, subdued party that moved 
homeward. 

Mr.. Turner invited Miss Benton, who had 
been left a “lone. bird without a mate,” to take 
his other arm. 

Mark walked along, carrying. his precious 
burden easily, for she seemed to him almost as 
light as a child, with a warm feeling at his 
heart because he was the one to give her aid 
in her hour of need, and feeling a secret satis- 
faction that his rival was now in the back- 
ground. 

Fannie and Fiske were thrown together per- 
force, much to the delight of the former, who 
thought it was an ill wind that blew nobody 

‘ood. 

r Fiske was not half so well pleased as.she was. 
He felt, for the first time, a savage jealousy of 
Mark, and. envious of his physical strength, 
which had placed him at such # disadyantage ; 
for his easy manners and flowing language 
didn’t count for anything in such an emer- 
gency. Besides, he was as much in. love with 
Ruby as his self-love would allow him to be 
with anyone, which made it rather hard to see 
her borne off by another, and that the one he 
had “cut out.” 

When they emerged from the over-arching 
trees the moon had parted from her attendant 
clouds, and was now sailing up the clear sky in 
lovely splendour. 

Ruby was conscious all. the time, and her 
white face and compressed lips showed that she 
was suffering acutely. The youth had made 
good time, and before they reached. the gate 
the carriage met them. 

Mark lifted her in, and at her request got in 
also, and pillowed her head upon his arm. 

When they reached Mrs. Woodward’s they 
found her almost beside herself with fright ; but, 
finding that no one was killed, bustled about 
and led. the way to Ruby’s room, Mark following 
with her, while Byron Woodward, an observing 
youth of fourteen, ran in-haste for the village 
doctor: 

When he. came he announced that she had a 
broken. limb, which .would. confine her to her 
room for weeks. 

The disastrous ending of their jaunt and 
their pleasant summer threw a damper on the 
party. 

The next day there were dozensof exaggerated 
versions of the accident going the round of the 


“TI will be just as 


The old folks croaked that “they might have 
known better than to go up thereafter nightfall 
—wmight have known something would happen; 
but these town people were full of whims, and 
led the village folks after them.” 

TI don’t believe Fannie’s very sorry teacher 
got hurt,” remarked the youthful Byron, who 
had been watching the manceuvres of the 
visitors for some time and drawing his shrewd 
juvenile conclusions. “She has got Mr. Fiske 
now; she wanted him all the time.” 

Fannie flirted outrageously with him te make 
up for lost time though he did not enter into it 
with his usual zest, because what little bit of 
heart he had possessed had gone out to Ruby. 

** Forgive me, Mark,’’ Ruby said, penitently, 
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when Mawk bent over her pityingly the mext 
evening. 

The bone had been set, and she was com para- 
tively free.from pain. 

« Forgive me, darling,” he said, a great tide 
of love swallowing up any feeling of anger or 
resentment toward her. “I was.a perfect bear 
to speak to you as I did, and I flirted with 
Fannie to brave it off.” 

«But you—you didn’t care for her?” she 
whispered. 

«Care forher! My heart was aching all the 

time for you, Ruby,.and I was afraid you liked 
him.” . 
“I didn’t care the least bit for him,”’ she re- 
turned; slipping her hand into his. “TI loved 
youall the time, but I was too proud to let you 
see it.” 

Qne after another the visitors dropped off: 
Mr. Fiske went home, rather disgusted because 
Mark had.“ cut him out” in turn. 

He took a violent dislike to Fannie,, and for a 
day or two was hardly civil to her. 

Mark and Ruby were married’ at Christmas. 
The accident had been the means, first, of bring- 
ing them together; and, second, of: delaying the 
wedding. 

* All’s well that ends well.” LL 





ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS. 





Ir is humiliating to be obliged to confess the 
fact, but modest worth does not succeed so well 
as unblushing assurance. The quality known 
as cheek is an invaluable possession. It is, 
when analyzed, the quick sight to perceive the 
point of vantage on which a man may climb 
above his fellows, the effrontery to believe him- 
self fitted to oceupy that point, and, above all, 
the skill to advertize himself and his wares to 
the public when he has got there. 

The saucy, conceited, disagreeable boy, who 
has been snubbed at home.and at school, often 
makes his way easily in the world, while the 
gentle, scholarly lad, always leader in his class, 
sinks into insignificance. If the pushing boy 
has been taught religious principle and stern 
integrity, and has been softened by warm love 
at home, he will at middle-age become imal! pro- 
bability the more admirable man of the two. 
The world usually lashes the offensive conceit out 
of a man by the time he is fifty. 

An ability to make friends is a great 
point in a young man’s favour when he begins 
his struggle with the world. If you add 
to this the downright sincerity of character 
which will keep the friends when won, his future 
is tolerably secure. You will find that he will 
keep on his feet, whether he be physician, 
tradesman, or labourer. A. man’s success in life 
depends greatly upon his social influence and 
standing. 








RICHARD. THE THIRD’S BED. 





In the corporation records of Leicester there 
is still preserved a story curiously illustrative 
of the darkness and precaution of Richard’s 
character. Among his camp baggage it was 
his custom to carry a cumbersome wooden: bed- 
stead, which he averred was the only couch he 
could sleep in; but in which he contrived: to 
have a secret receptacle for treasure, so that it 
was concealed under a weight of timber. After 
Bosworth Field the troops of Henry pillaged 
Leicester; but the royal bed was negleeted by 
every plunderer as useless lumber. The owner 
of the house afterward discovering the hoard, 
became suddenly rich without any visible cause. 
He bought land, and at length became Mayor 
cf Leicester. 

Many years afterward his widow, who: had 
been left in great-affluence, was assassinated by 
her servant, who had been privy to the affair; 
and atthe trial of this culprit and her accom- 
plices’ the whole transaction came to light. 





Concerning this bed, a public print of 1830 | 


states that “‘ about half a century since the relic 
was purchased by a furniture broker in Leicester, 
who slept in it for many years, and showed it to 
the curious ; it continues in as good condition, 
apparently, as when used by King Richard, 
being formed of oak, and having a high polish. 
The daughter of the broker having married one 
Babington, of Rothley, near Leicester, the bed- 
stead was removed to Babington’s house, where 
it is still preserved.” 





THE GOLDEN RINGLET. 





Herz is a little goldem tress 
Of soft, unbraided hair ; 
The all that’s left of loveliness 
That once was thought so fair. 
And yet though time hath dimmed its 
sheen, 
Though all beside hath fled, 
Thold it here a link between 
My spirit and the dead. 


Yet from this shining ringlet still 
A mournful memory springs, 

That melts my heart and sends a thrill 
Through all its trembling strings. 

I think of her, the loved, the wept, 
Upon whose forehead fair 

For near two years; like sunshine, slept 
This little lock of hair. 


Oh, sunny tress, the joyous brow 
Where thou did’st lightly wave, 

With all thy sister tresses, now 
Lies cold within the grave. 

That cheek is of its bloom bereft, 
That eye no longer gay ; 

Of all her beauties thou art left, 
A solitary ray. 


Her memory still within my mind 
Retains its sweetest power, 

It is the perfume left behind 
To whisper of the flower. 

Each blosom that in moments gone 
Bound up this sunny curl 

Recalls the form, the look, the tone, 
Of that loved, fragile girl. 


Her step was like an April rain 
O’er beds of violets flung ; 

Her voice the prelude to a strain 
Before the song is sung; 

Her life was like a half-blown flower, 
Closed ere the shades of even ; 

Her death the dawn, the blushing hour 
That opes the gates of Heaven. 


A single shining tress of hair 
To bid such memories start ; 

But tears are on its lustre, there, 
I lay it to my heart. 

Oh, when in death’s cold arms I sink, 
Who then, with gentle care, 

Will heap for me one treasured link— 
One ringlet of my hair? D. D. 





STATISTICS. 





Our Iron Roaps.—It is estimated that, 
during the last five years, 200,000 miles of 
railroads’ have been constructed, the distribu- 
tion being about 28,000 miles in the United 
Kingdom, 100,000 miles in America, 20,000 in 
Russia, 26,000:in Prance, 15,000 in Austria, and 
11,000 in India. 

Wootten Traps, Past anpD Present.— 
Fifty years ago the whole world produced about 
$20,000,000 pounds weight of wool ; now. it pro- 
duces 1,600;000,000 pounds. Out of the 
320,000,000 Europe then produced 280,000,000; 
Europe now produces 740;000;000. The United 
States produce has increased from 10,000,000 to 
208,000,000, and the Australian from 6,000,000 to: 


350,000,000, and if sheep continue to increase in 
Australia at the same rate as in the past year, 
viz., 5,000,000, we may look forward to a large 
addition to the supply of wool from that source 
alone. 

Tue ENGuisH oN THE ConTINENT.—An ac- 
count hag been published of the number of 
strangers who have this year visited the chief 
German watering-places, to the end of the first 
week of the past month. There were at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 19,264; Baden-Baden, 26,123; 
Homburg, 7,070; Karlsbad, 21,576; Kissengen, 
10,030 ; Marienbad, 9,253 ; Pyrmont, 10,227; 
Schwalbach, 3,333 ; Teplitz, 27,934; and Wies- 
baden, 55,323. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Lemon Tra.—A glass of this delightful drink 
may often be made from the tea remaining in 
the teapot, a few lumps of sugar, a slice or two 
of fresh lemon, with a little of the juice and 
some cracked ice. If too strong, add water. 

Tue JAPANESE Metuop or Krerina Megar 
in Hor W2ATHER is just now attracting good 
deal of attention. It consists in placing the 
raw flesh in porcelain vessels and pouring on it 
boiling water, whereby the albumen on the 
surface is quickly coagulated and forms a pro- 
tection against the further action of the water. 
Oil is then poured on the surface of the water 
so as to prevent the access of air and consequent 
putrefaction of the meat. The system of pro- 
tecting animal substances by securing coacula- 
tion of their albumen and the exclusion of air 
is no novelty; and it can hardly be supposed 
that we are indebted to the Japanese for its 
original adoption. But undoubtedly their 
method of applying it is far preferable to that 
practised by ourselves in the process of pre+ 
serving tinned meats, which appears to consist 
in boiling them for sucha length of time that 
almost all the flavour is destroyed, and the ulti-- 
mate result is a mass of tasteless shreds of 
mustard fibre. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Prvrauity or Cxristian Names.—It is 
said that in forty-nine church registers out of 
fifty throughout England there will not be found 
a single instance. of adouble Christian name pre- 
vious to the year 1700. 

PotsonepD Ham anp Herrinas.—The French 
police authorities have forbidden the sale of im- 
ported hams known in the trade as “ Cincinnati.” 
The yellow material im which they are sewn is 
coloured with a chromate of lead. It is also said 
that they frequently contain trichine. It has 
been found too that the golden: hue, so appre- 
ciated by amateurs of “ bloaters,”’ is often im- 
parted to them artificially by purveyors of this 
delicacy. Analysis has revealed here again the 
presence of one of the most poisonous chro- 
mates. 

Miaration or Exts.—The turbine wheel of a 
foundry at New Edinburgh (Ontario) was lately 
stopped three times by the enormous number of 
eels migrating down the river. 

Tue Or SHarx.—The oil. shark is turned to 
profit as a regular industry om the south coast of 
California. These fish frequent the waters in 
great shoals, and are easily taken by hooks and 
in seines. About agallonof oil is got'from each 
one. The fins are sold to Chinamen, who esteem 
them a great luxury, as.food.. 

Tuer new frog-shooting instrument introduced 
into French garden parties is of the nature of » 
cross-bow, similar, in all. respects. but size,, to 
those in use in ancient: times before they were 
superseded by the terrible invention of gun- 
powder.. This miniature.weapon carries.a small 
i bolt. barbed like an. arrow; to which is attached! 
a fine silken cord which unwinds as the boit:is 
projected, and by which poor froggy can be 





hauled ashore when. the: sportsman. succeeds’ in 
hitting his mark. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





T. P.—Glycerine and lemon juice will remove sun- 
burn. 

G. T.—White veils have a tendency to promote sun- 
burn and freckles, because they increase the power of 
the sun’s light. 

T. Y.—Mizpah is a Hebrew word, meaning literally a 
sentinel. The signification you will find in Genesis 
XXXI., where it states that Laban and Jacob set up a 
heap of stones as a witness to a covenant between them, 
and Laban called it ‘‘ Mizpah,”’ for he said: ‘* The Lord 
watch between thee and me when we are absent one from 
another.” 

R. 8.—If you want to wear earrings, of course you will 
do so, notwithstanding the inappropriateness of a gentle- 
man wearing them. You ask us if we consider it in good 
taste for a gentleman to wear earrings. We answer you 
frankly, “ No,” we do not, and we should do all that we 
could to induce any gentleman friend of ours from wear- 
ing them. 

G. P.—The genuine bay rum is made by digesting the 
leaves of the Bay plant (an aromatic plant which grows 
in the West Indies) in rum, and subsequent distillation. 
An excellent and inexpensive pomade is. made by taking 
one pound of fat and melting it thoroughly, and adding 
te it oil of bergamot and lemon, of each one dram. Stir 
the mixture until it begins to concrete, and then pour it 
into pots or bottles. . 

C. A.—When a young lady wishes to make a young 
man a present it is preferable that it be some article of 
her own handiwork, such as slippers, handkerchiefs 
worked with an initial, fancy tie, smoking-cap; or, if she 
is not possessed of tact in this direction, she can buy 
him a ring or a charm, or cigar-case, or some other trifle 
of that nature. 

G. 0.—Walnut hair-dye is made of the expressed juice 
of the bark or shell of green walnuts. To preserve this 
juice, a little rectified spirit is commonly added to it, 
with a few bruised cloves, and the whole digested 
together, with occasional agitation, for two weeks, when 
the clear portion is decanted, and, if necessary, filtered. 
It should be kept in a cool place. We do not know 
where it can be procured already prepared. 

B. E.—1. When two gentlemen, friends, invite two 
young ladies, friends, to go riding, and the vehicle is a 
carriage, the gentlemen should occupy the front seat ; that 
is, back to the horses, for the back seat is considered the 
seat of honour, therefore should be assigned to the 
ladies. 2. If in any instance the gentlemen and ladies 
should arrange to sit beside their escort, the gentleman 
will sit to the right of the lady, but the first named is 
strictly etiquette. 

R. M. D.—The following is said to be the origin of the 
term “‘eaves-dropper:”” At the revival of Masonry in 
1717, a curious punishment was inflicted upon a man who 
listened at the door of a Masonic meeting in order to 
hear its secrets. He was summarily sentenced “to be 
placed under the eaves of an out-house while it was rain- 
ing hard, till the water ran in under the collar of his 
coat and out at his shoes.’’ The penalty was inflicted on 
the spot, and the name has been perpetuated ever since. 

A. P.—The ancients had a knowledge of seven metals 
—viz., gold, silver, copper, tin, iron, lead, and mercury 
(or quick-silver). They were each held sacred to some 
ruling oe Homer has mentioned all these except 
mercury. ercury was common in that century next 
before the Christian era. Gold is the Sol or sun of the 
alchemists, who represented it by the circle, the emblem 
of perfection. There are drawings of gold-washings on 

Egyptian tombs as early as 2,500 years before the Chris- 
tian era, and fine gold wire was made into ornaments 
often found on mummies, by the Egyptians, 3,500 years 
ago. In the earliest days of Greece gold existed in great 
abundance. 
8. F. C.—A good compound for removing freckles may 

be made as follows: Venice soap, 1 oz.; lemon juice 1-2 

oz.; oil of bitter almonds, 1-4 oz.; deliquidated oil of 

tartar, 1-4 0z.; oil of rhodium, 3 drops. First dissolve 


the soap in the lemon juice, then add the two oils, and 
place the whole in the sun till itacquires the consistence 
of ointment, and then add the oil of rhodium. Anoint 
the freckly face at night with this unction, and wash in 
the morning with pure water, or, if convenient, with a 


R. G. is twenty-three, light hair, hazel eyes, fond 


tion. 
mn. Respondents must be fond of 


of music and chil 
home and children. 
Netty, Rost and Fawr, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young men with a view to matri- 
mony. Nelly is twenty-two, tall, dark, good-looking, 
fond of home. Rose is twenty-three, fair, of a loving 
disposition, fond of homeand children. Fanny is twenty, 
tall, dark, fond of home and children. 


MARIAN. 


Roautsux, dimpled Marian! 

wey, gleam her eyes above me 

hen I whisper, “‘ Do you love me ?” 

And her red lips, lightly smiling, 
All my changeful moods beguiling, 

Ripple, twitch; then ope in laughter, 

Which floods wall, and beam, and rafter. 
*T don’t know,” she half confesses, 
Hiding eyes beneath her tresses. 

Roguish Marian ! 


Flirting, naughty Marian! 

Shyly droop her eyes above me 

At the question: “Do you love me ?” 
And o’er cheek and brow there rushes 
Scarlet tides in shape of blushes, 

While with golden head turned shyly, 

Whispering she in low tones, wily. 
** Would you have me ?”’ then she falters, 
And the conversation alters— 

Flirting Marian! 


Trembling, falt’ring Marian ! 
Slowly fill those eyes above me 
At the question: ‘‘ Do you love me? 
Tell me, darling, for I’m going 
Where the southern buds are blowing ; 
So the answer ‘ Yes’ to carry 
Is the reason why I A 
Darling, answer! do not falter, 
Or the conversation alter.”’ 
Trembling Marian ! 


Blushing, happy Marian ! 
Straight I gaze in eyes above me, 
Low I whisper, “Do you love me?” 
And in all a woman’s glory 
She then hears the “‘ old, old story,” 
And with arms about me twining, 
All her heart for love’s food pining, 
Till, with tears, fill eyes above me, 
** Yes,”’ she whispers, ‘‘ yes, I love thee !’’ 
Darling Marian ! 


Mac and Georeer, two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with two young ladies about 
nineteen. Mac is twenty-two, medium height, fond of 
music and ing. George is twenty-one, tall, dark 
fond of home. 

CuiytTI£ and Ivy, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. Clytie is nineteen, tall, fair, 
blue eyes, fond of music. Ivy is eighteen, tall, dark, 
hazel eyes, fond of home and children. 

S1tvery Bett and Gotp1a WELL, two friends, would 
like to correspond with two young gentlemen. Silvery 
Bell is twenty-one, dark, dark brown hair, hazel eyes. 
Goldia Well is twenty-three, fair, light brown hair, grey 
eyes. 

Lity and Bratrice, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Lily is eighteen, 
medium height, fair, blue eyes, of a loving disposition. 
Beatrice is nineteen, tall, dark, good-looking, fond of 
music. 

ANEMONE and CLyTIE, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Anemone is seventeen, 
medium height, good-looking. Clytie is eighteen, tall, 
dark, good-looking. 

R. R. and J. P., two young men at present serving in 
Her Majesty’s Foot Guards, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. Both 
are tall, good-looking. Respondents must be of a loving 
disposition, fond of home. 

Mopern Jack, a young working man, would like to 
correspond with a young lady. He is tall, dark, good- 
looking. Respondent must be between seventeen and 
nineteen. 

Potty, twenty, medium height, fair, loving, fond of 
home, would like to correspond with a young gentleman 


is twenty, tall,,dark, handsome. Respondents must be 
good-looking. 

Frep and Pretrr Tommy, two seamen in the Royal 
Navy, would like to correspond with two young ladies 
about eighteen. Fred is twenty-one, medium height, 
dark, considered good-looking. Pretty Tommy is twenty- 
four, tall, fair, good-looking, fond of home and chi mn. 


ComMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Awntz L. is responded to by—Fred. 
Francis by—Leslie R., nineteen, medium height, fair, 
good-looking, of a loving disposition, fond of home and 
music. 
ALBERT by—Minnie C., fair, brown hair, blue eyes. 
r| E. F. by—Mary, thirty-eight, domesticated, fond of 

ome. " 

Mitty by—Neptune, twenty-one, dark, good-looking, 
fond of home and children. 
E. F. by—T., twenty-three, fair, good-looking, musical, 
domesticated. 

James by—Nora, thirty, medium height, fair, dark 
hair, blue eyes, thoroughly domesticated. 

Scot M. by—Fanny, twenty, fair. 

E. F. by—Homely, thirty-one, tall, fair, domesticated. 

RoYALyaRD BIL by—Janet. 

Mitty by—S. H. M. 

Frank by—Mary L., sixteen, tall, dark hair and eyes, 
considered good-looking. 

E. F. by—Maggie, fair, medium height, domesticated. 

Frank by—Nancyr Lez, tall, dark, handsome. 

JameEs by—Steady Girl, thirty, medium height, fair. 

Atice by—Albert E. H., twenty-three. 

SemaPHorRE by—Lily, eighteen, hazel eyes, considered 
good-looking. 

Sienau. Hatrarps by—Eva, eighteen, fond of home 
and dancing. 

E. F. by--Meg, twenty-three, tall, domesticated, fond 
of home. 
ri Francis by—J., fair, of a loving disposition, fond of 

ome. 

Ros THE RANTER by—F., fair, blue eyes, fond of home 
and children. 

Francis by—Leslie K., nineteen, fair, good-looking, 
fond of home and music. 


Att the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of the 
Lonpon READER are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the- 
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mixture of elder-flower and rose-water—the latter can 
be purchased at any druggist’s. 





from twenty to twenty-three, tall, dark, fond of home, 
with a view to matrimony. 
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